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x Torres suggested for discussion in this Journal, 
though not intended to exclude any others which correspon- 
dents may prefer: 

School and District Libraries. 

The best form of a School Register. 

Normal Schools. 

Graded Schools in Rural Districts. 

School Apparatus. 

The teaching of Definitions. 

The Heating and Ventilating of school rooms. 

Daily preparation by Teacher for his school room duties. 
The propriety of State Teachers’ Certificates. 

The best means of improving District Supervision. 





List of Proposed Institutes and Meetings. 


We propose, monthly, to insert a list of approaching Co. 
Institutes and other Educational meetings. Will not Su- 
perintendents and others furnish, briefly, this kind of infor- 
mation? Those for November that we can hear of, are: 

Berks Institute, at Reading, 3 days from Ist of November. 

Schuylkill, Schuylkill Haven, 3 days “ Ist $s 

Montgomery Institute, Trappe, 2 days ‘‘ 9th “6 

Dauphin, Harrisburg, 1 day 17th “ 

Lancaster Ed. As., Lancaster, 1 day ‘ 17th se 

Butler Institute, Butler, 3 days ‘* 19th « 

Beaver Institute, New Brighton, 25th “ 





James R. Challen. 


We regret to announce that this gentlemen, who is one 
ef the Recording Secretaries of the Pennsylvania State 
Teachers’ Association has accepted a call to the Principal- 
ship of the preparatory Department of the North Western 
Christian University, at Indianapolis, Indiana. His address 
will therefore no longer be, Somerset Pa., but as above.— 
He will be much missed in the State Association, of which 
he was an active useful member, and a regular attendant. 
We hope the change, which certainly is our loss, may prove 
his benefit. - 


Lancaster Co. Educational Association. 

The annual meeting of this Association will be held in 
the Female High School in the city of Lancaster, on Satur- 
day, the 17th day of November, commencing at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. 

The following will be the order of business : 

1. The election of officers for the ensuing year. 

2. The present condition of the schools in the different 
districts of the county. By J. P. Wickersham. 

3. Statement of cases of difficulty in school government 
and their mode of treatment. A discussion by the mem- 
bers. 

4. The duty of teachers in improving sclfool houses and 
play grounds. By T, H. Burrowes. 

5. The propriety of holding another Normal Institute for 
three months. 

The importance of the occasion, it is confidently expected 
will secure « large attendance of teachers, directors and 
friends of education. 

By ORDER OF THE Executive CoMMITTEE. 





IMPROVEMENT OF BLAcKBOARDS.—The communication 
of Mr. Gow, on this subject, in another part of this number, 
is one which deserves and it is hoped will receive the at- 
tention of teachers and other ingenious persons having 
the good of the schools at heart. The State Association 
could make no better use of its influences and of the surplus 
funds which it should have than in effecting this object. The 
Blackboard is now as much an indispensable of the school 
as the text-book or the slate, and he who shall cheapen its 
cost and perfect its material, with that of the crayon or oth- 
er fit marking substance, will not only confer a great benefit 
on the schools but distinguish himself as an educational 
benefactor. We hope to see our State and our State Asso— 
ciation mainly instrumental in effecting this good object. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS IN COUNTY PAPERS. 
Jeffersonian, West Chester, Chester county. 

Argus, Beaver, Beaver county. 

Mirror & News, Prospect, Butler county. 





Strate AssocraTion.—In the next number will appear 
the eall for the next meeting of this body, which is to take 
place in Philadelphia during the Christmas holidays. We 
hope the expected display of school furniture and apparatua 





will not be overlooked. 
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DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT HICKOK. 

This officer has been seeking health and relaxation from 
the labors of office, for a fortnight, amongst the hills and pure 
breezes of the Northern counties. Whatever of health he 
may have secured we know not, and can only hope the 
amount may prove as large and lasting as he deserves. But 
as to relaxation, it seems very certain that he missed it, for 
our exchanges indicate, not only that he must have traveled 
hard but worked hard in the school cause, all the time he 
was away from Harrisburg. One time we read of a stirring 
address from him at Coudersport—then he turns up at Smeth- 
port, and next he is heard and heard of in Susquehanna.— 
In fact he seems to have been ubiquitous and talking all the 
time while out, and—whatis better—talking to purpose.— 
That’s just what we need. Our hard educational rock is 
ready for the wand. ll it requires is the right kind of 
stroke to bring forth the pent up living waters. 

When leisure serves, the readers of the Journal would 
like to have a sketch of this tour. 

This absence of Mr. Hicock from Harrisburg will account 
for the scantness of official mattcr in this number. Next 
month will, no dowbt make up for the deficiency. 





Luzerne in Motion at Last. 

At the moment, almost, of going to press, the proceedings 
of a two days Teachers’ Institute, commencing October 16, 
at Benton, in Luzerne county, came to hand. It was com- 
posed of the Teachers of Abington, Benton, Hyde Park, 
Scott and Scranton, and seems to have been a meeting of 
the rightkind. We hear good tidings of Mr. Richardson, 
the County Snperintendent, and Luzerne may now be in- 
eluded in the listof the awakened. 


Indiana Normal School. 

This volunteer effort of the Teachers of Indiana, which 
lately closed a four weeks session, seems to have been most 
spirited and useful. One hundred and Eight Teachers were 
im attendance ; and the effect produced promises to be great 
and lasting. Deputy Superintendent Hickok, delivered an 
address ; and the instructions are all said to have been ap- 
propriate and practical. Superintendent Bollman deserve, 
great praise for the tact and perseverance displayed in get- 
ting up and managing this school. 


CHESTER COUNTY INSTITUTE. 

A sketch of the proceedings of thls first legul Teachers’ 
Institute in Pennsylvania, is contained in this number. It 
was the largest meeting of actual teachers, in session for a 
week, ever held in the State, the number having been over 
two hundred; and the proceedings show that it was by 
** Actof Assembly.”” There was no forced work—no sim- 
ulated enthusiasm—no make-believe. It was a full, grave, 
working, useful assemblage of teachers, who seemed to fee 
that it was right for thhm to be there. It was held, too, 
daily, in the presence of large numbers of citizens who 
seemed to think that those teachers had a right to by there. 

The instruction was able, elevated and useful, and so va- 
ried as to afford as large an amount of useful instruction as 
could be expected in the short period of the session, yet 
all the time interesting. 

The lecture of Dr. Darlington, which is in this number 
of the Journal, was listened to with marked attention and 
will bear its good fruit. How ceeeriug to have such men 
assist in the attempt to popularize science ! 

We wished to publish all the names of the members of 
the Institute and hoped till the moment of going to press, 











to’ get # full list of the P. O. addresses; but none was 
received. The one inserted is the fullest that could be ob- 
tained. 

Mr. Futhey, the Superintendent, presided with great dig- 
nity and ability, opening and closing the proeeedings with 
appropriate addresses. The proceedings of the whole meet- 
ing, showed that, as its official head and the person charged 
with makiug the requisite preparations, he was fully equa 
to the task. 

On the whole, the result of this first Institute, “by au- 
thority of the law.” is decisive of the propriety and neces- 
sity of this feature in our school system, and the success of 
it is creditsble to all concerned. The extension of the law 
to the whole State would be invaluable and should be ask- 
ed for. 





Normal Schools. 


Like all the great questions of improvement in the Com- 
mon School system, that of Normal Schools first arose in the 
minds of a few,—for a time occupied their attention almost 
to the exclusion of every other, was fully discussed without 
much apparent effect on the public—and then seemed to be 
given up in almost despair as hopeless. But notso. The 
seed thus sown was only cast out of sight to shoot forth, 
after a long and trying winter of darkness and doubt, in a 
full spring time of promise. Every where is now perceived 
the evidence of this out cropping of public sentiment. Ne 
body of intelligent teachers meet without diseussing and ap- 
proving the proposition to establish State Normal Schools. 
County and District Institutes are but expedients,—and 
known to be but expedients—to supply their place. Every 
Teacher, as he rises in professional rank and appreciation, 
only sees more plainly the necessity of this professional 
fountain of knowledge, and longs more anxiously to imbibe 
its benefits. Our State authorities in the system, also, clearly 
perceive their duty in this direction, acknowledge it on all 
fitting occasions, and seem to be ready, when the time comes, 
to discharge it manfully. 


Under these circumstances, one more united general effort 
over the whole State, would seem to promise success. Shall 
it not be made? A general and united demand, coming up, 
and at once, to the Legislature, is all that is now needed te 
effect this great object. Let this matter, therefore, be fore- 
most in the mind and dearest to the heart of every friend of 
the system till accomplished. “ In union there is strength.” 
Let us not, then, fritter away our fast growing and at length 
recognized influence, by dividing in ourdemands. Let oth- 
er and minor improvements stand over till other times. But 
let the State Norma Scuoor now be the general cry, and 
we must succeed. 


A GOOD SIGN. 


A very few years since, no one ever expected, on open - 
ng a county newspaper, to see any thing on the subject of 
common school Education,—much less a notice of the open- 
ing or closing, the condition and the progress, or any other 
item of information relative to those schools. It is not so 
now. Scarcely a bunch of exchanges is examined withou; 
several notices of this kind being met with. This is a most 
significant and cheering sign. We append several articles 
of this kind, taken almost at random, to prove the fact and 
spread the good news. 


Lewistown Scnoots.—The monthly reports of the public 
schools in this borough, for September, have been meade, 
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and the following results we copy from the minutes of a 
meeting of the Directors : 

* Number of scholars admitted, September, 185d, 561 
Number of scholars admitted during same month, 


1854, 408 
Increase over last year, 153 
Average attendance Sept., 1855, 378} 
“ “ « 1854, 250 
Inerease over last year, 128} 


Schools all in good discipline : teachers in good spirits, and 
scholars advancing rapidly.’ 

By the above it will be seen that there is a vast improve- 
ment over last year. To what can this state of affairs be 
ascribed, but to the increasing perfection in the system, and 
to the consequent interest felt by parents as to the better 
education of their children. The destiny of our school sys- 
tem appears to be onward, and with proper care it will in 
future redound more to the mutual benefit of all concerned, 
than it has heretofore done. Teachers and Directors how- 
ever cannot do all—they need the co-operation of parents ; 
and when all pull together it is bound to go right. Our 
teachers and Directors appear to have imbibed the right 
spirit,and with the assistance and instruction of the efficient 
County Superintendent, are striving to instruct the minds 
and elavate the morals of the youth of our community.— 
Aurora. 

Bioomspurc.—Five of the public schools of this district 
were opened on last Monday ; the other two will be opened 
on next Monday. The Upper Grade School is under charge 
of Mr. John Guss, heretofore a student in the Williamsport 
Seminary. A female assistant is yet to be engaged. The 
Hopkinsville Grammar School will be in charge of Mr. 
Hiram Hutchinson. The other schools in the Academy 
Building, are taught one by John Evans, and the other by 
Miss Rebecca Freeze. The other teachers in the district 
are, Thomas J. Morris, Miss Deborah Knorr, Miss Catha- 
rine Weaver, and Miss Martha E. Wells.—Star. 

M’Keesport (AttEcneNy Co.) Pusiic ScHooLts.— 
Number of pupils 302.—Senior Department 96 ; average 83; 
64 study Written Arithmetic; 26 study Mental Arithmetic; 41 
study Grammar; 42 study Geography ; 83 attend to reading 
and spelling ; 92 attend to writing ; 8 study Natural Philos- 
ophy, and 12 study History. 

Junior Department 90 ; average 84; all attend to Reading 
and Spelling; Si study Mental Arithmetic, recite daily; 30 
study Geography ; 28 attend to Writing in copy books :— 
there is an exeicise, daily, in which copies are placed on 
the blackboard and copied on slates by the pupils. 

Primary Department 110; average 95; 40 read in First 
Reader, 20 in the Speller, 40 in the Primer. The Eclectic 
series of Books is used : Mitchell’s Outline Map, Fulton and 
Eastman’s system of Penmanship and Chirographic Charts, 
and 150 feet (running measure) of Blackboard are brought 
into daily use.— M’ Keesport Standard. 


Lock Haven (Ciinton County) Pusiic Scnoors. 
—We passed a couple of hours very Plesnantly on 
Friday last, at the new Union School building, on 
Bald Eagle street, and were struck with the great 
improvement in the short space of three weeks.— 
The building is divided into four large, well-ventila- 
ted school rooms, each capable of accommodating 
about one hundred pupils. At present there are 
three schools, carefully graded according to the ad- 
vancement of the ey viz : the high school, under 
the immediate charge ofthe Principal, Prof. A. K. 
Browne ; the Secondaries, taught by Orin T. Noble, 
Esq.; and the Primaries, taught by Miss Phebe 
Hitcheock and Miss E. McElrath. We were sur- 

rised at the good order and quiet which prevailed 
in the latter school, a variety of exercises having 
been judicious! adopted, to rob the school-room of 
its prison-like features, and render the children com- 
fortable and contented; the number of pupils is 
eighty-five. In the secondary department the same 

ocd order and subordination are seen. There are on 

r. Noble’s list sixty-five pupils. The seats in this 
room are badly arranged, the pupils being very much 





cramped and confined. The desks should either be 
reduced in width, or placed farther apart. 

The High School numbers forty pupils. We spent 
some time in this department, and were much inter- 
ested in the exercises. The mannersand morals, as 
well as the intellectual advancement of the scholars. 
seem to be carefully attended to. During our stay 
a subject for composition was given to the school, 
and ten minutes allowed to prepare their opinions 
upon it; although a majority failed to give the facts 
called for, the productions were all grammatical, 
connected, and clear, showing that this important 
branch of study has received proper attention. 

The Directors have been singularly fortunate in 
the selection of teachers, They have secured the 
respect and esteem of the young people, a most es- 
sential thing to successful teaching ; they are regard- 
ed by the pupils as friends, not masters, and the con- 
sequence is, perfect discipline, good order, obedience, 
and progress. We venture to say there are no bet- 
ter schools in the State than these; a fact which 
abundantly demonstrates the commanding abilities 
of the principal. 

We would suggest to the Directors the propriety 
of planting trees around the building as speedily as 
possible. They would greatly promote the comfort 
of both scholars and teachers. 

Wecannot close this notice without a reference to 
H. L. Dieffenbach, Esq., the President of the Board 
of Directors, to whom, mainly, our citizens are in- 
debted for the high state of efficiency and usefulness 
of the schools. His experience as Assistant State 
Superintendent made him acquainted with the work- 
ing of the system and the public wants, and his un- 
tiring practical application of the information thus 
gained, to the improvement of our own schools, 
merits the thanks of every member of the commu- 
nity. 





COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 

Thé revolution in education now in general and 
comparatively rapid progress, is bringing into plain 
view the vices of the oldsystem. Radical amongst 
these, wes and still continues to be, the one which 
seeks to educate a people by commencing at the top. 
In this country, to carry out the project of diffusing 
knowledge, by forcing it downwards amongst the 
mass—a process which never has succeeded and nev- 
er can—a number of colleges, out of all proportion 
greater than the number needed, has been established- 
The supply, to use a familiar phrase, is greater 
than the demand. In Pennsylvania, for instance, 
there are ten or a dozen of such institutions, with 
about enough students for three. We are not sof- 
ficiently aequainted with their teachers to speak 
positively of their fitness; but, granting that they 
are all sufficiently qualified, by study, experience and 
natural aptitude, for the eminent station of College 
professor, it is very certain that there is a sad waste 
of professional and intellectual material under the 
existing college system. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that our colleges 
have long felt this want,and have carried one step fur- 
ther the process of forcing knowledge downwards, 
by establishing a preparatory school in connexion 
with each :—This preparatory school being an insti- 
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tution of the same grade and with the same object, 
nearly, as an ordinary Academy ; and the object being 
to prepare lads for entrance upon the regular course 
of the college to which it is an appendage. 

Now, of all the excrescences which have grown 
out of that waning system of education which trains 
the few and disregards the masses, we hold this to 
be the worst, and the one which is the first to be 
abandoned. Its moral, its scholastic, and its edaca- 
tional effects are all wrong. 


Let any one observe the happy, playful, childlike- 
boy of twelve or fourteen—with his open collar, his 
roundabout jacket, his tie boots, and his cloth cap— 
with his love for mint-stick and nuts, for kite and 
warble—taken, with all his freshness and open boy- 
ishness, from the home-school and sent to the Prep- 
aratory school of the distant College. Then let the 
same boy—no, not boy, but gentleman—sit for his 
portrait when he returns to his home, at the end of 
one short five months term. Nothing but the eye 
of affection would discover any likeness. Nothing 
but the heart of affection could tolerate the 
change. The collar has turned up and been stiffen- 
ed; a cravat has succeeded the black ribbon; the 
coat has a long tail to it; the boots have lost their 
strings and gained a pair of heels, high in propor- 
tion to their owner’s statural shortcomings; and a silk 
hat of the newest style, or it may be a rowdy Kos- 
suth, the crown rakishly pinched in, has displaced 
the cap. Mint-stick and nuts are no longer relished 
but, it may be, in their place someskil] in cigars and 
lager beer has been acquired. Thus, with all the in 
cipient tastes and vitiated precociousness of a little 
man, the perfect specimen of a college “Preparatori- 
an” stands forth, in his full glory. 


How on earth has this miraculous metamorphosis 
been effected? Why, by the inevitable laws of hu- 
man nature and of human society. The boy was 
thrown into the position and responsibilities of the 
man, and he has but done his best to stretch his small 
stature up to the requirements of the position. In 
the college proper he probably had a brother, or 
cousin, or if not, he scraped up acquaintance with 
one or two of the right kind, because his destiny and 
his ambition, alike pointed to the college. There he 
sought association, and there he learned all the tricks 
and all the vices of college life.-—Might he not have 
associated with the grammar school boys of the 
town? Nothe! He is a College “Preparatorian,” 
and is above all that; and with the unfortunate 
proclivity of our nature, he apes all the evil he can 
find in his exempyjars, and is blind to their good 
qualities. 

Thus, at the most critical period in life—at that 
important turning point when childhood is opening 
into early youth, and most needs the watchful aid 
kind, yet restraining care of all the united influ. 





ences of home,—the poor lad is rudely torn from them 
and sent, in all probability, another victim to that 
almost fiendish principle, not long since announced, 
“that youths who cannot stand this test, will never 
be worth anything.” 

The reflex influence, too, of such a distinguished 
member of the family returning, thus elevated in 
his own eyes and no doubt in that of the younger 
brothers and sisters, is also to be regarded, and 
forms no small item in the process of educational 
demoralization. 

In point of scholarship also, the system of special 
training, inevitable from and in these preparatory 
schools, issuch as should not be encouraged. Every 
college has its course of study, and from real, or sur- 
posed necessity, its series of text books. But in col- 
leges, as in nearly all other schools, the series of 
text books takes the place and assumes the impor- 
tance of the knowledge to be extracted from them. 
In the preparatory school, the course of study is 
naturally made to lead and fit into that of the col- 
lege, and the mastering of the text book used in it 
and not of the snbject of that book, is apt to become 
the test of scholarship. Evenif this should happen 
not to be the case, thereis an absence of that broad 
general preparation—of that liberal acquaintance 
with other books, and other minds, and other systems 
of training—which the student prepared in a general 
school or academy is not unlikely tohave. We can 
conceive of no more cramping or mechanical course ~ 
of study than that pursued for six years—say two in 
the preparatory school and four in the college, under 
a system of this kind; and probably a portion of 
the absence of that liberal general scholarship-which 
is said to be a characteristic of our young graduates, 
may be traceable to this cause, 

But the effect on the educational system of the 
State, is the one with which wo have most to do; 
and here it is really deplorable. Every boy sent to 
the distant preparatory, or even to the common 
boarding school, to prepare for college, is a motive 
withdrawn from the educational improvement of the 
locality—a portion of its means wasted, Parents 
who have sufficient liberality and love for learning to 
cause them thus to part with their sons in its pur- 
suit, are precisely the persons who ought, if possible, 
to be enlisted and would be the most efficient, in the 
improvement of the public schools of their town or 
district. The combined efforts of such could sooner 
and more readily than any other, improve and pro- 
perly grade those schools, and thus enable them not 
only to prepare their own children for college, but 
confer the same and even greater privileges on those 
of the whole district. While, on the other hand, 
their lukewarmness to the cause of popular educa- 
tion, not only checks its progress, but frequently un- 
thinkingly becomes converted into opposition. 
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It may, finally, be asserted, that one half of the 
efforts made by College Professors and Trustees to 
establish Preparatory schools, if applied to the im- 
provement of the Common Schools of the State, 
would, in a mere college point of view, do more for 
their own institutions than all their present exer- 
tions. If the common schools, especially in the 
towns, were properly graded and a liberal course of 
studies introduced into their higher departments, in 
five years from this time there would be ten appli- 
cants for admission tothe regular college course, for 
one, if the present forcing system be continued. 

















___— _ 


Book Notices, 


Tur Exarsirion Speaker, &c., with Exercises for 
Declamation in Prose and Verse ; to which is add- 
ed a complete system of Calisthenics and Gymnas- 
tics, with instructions for Teachers and Pupils : 
illustrated with fifty engravings. By P. A. Fitz- 
gerald, Esq. 228 pages,12me. 1855. Sheldon, 
Lamport & Blakeman, New York. 


This isa work which has been long needed by 
Teachers and pupils, about the time of preparation 
for annual exhibition. It seems to contain just what 
they want: Not only well selected pieces for use 
on such occasions, but minute directions as to stage 
arrangement, costume, &c. The treatise on gym- 
nastics and calisthenics is also new and needed, and 
introduces a branch of training hitherto almost wholly 
neglected. 








Etewents or Paysicat anp PorrricaL Grocrapny, 
designed as a text-book for Schools and Acade- 
mies, by Cornelius S. Cartee, A. M. Principal of 
Harvard School, Charlestown, Mass. 342 pages, 
12mo.. 1855. Hickling, Swan & Brown, Boston 


Outings or Puysicat Grocrapny, by Geo. W. 
Fiteh—225 poses, 12mo. 1855. J. H. Colton 
& Co., New York. 


Memorized, descriptive, unreasoning Geography 
seems no longer to satisfy the demands of Teachers. 
Works of this kind are no doubt sufficient and fit 
for beginners; but pupils soon begin to demand the 
why and wherefore of geographical phenomena, and, 
so far as they can, they should be given. In no de- 
partment of school knowledge has there been a 
jouder cry “for more,” than in this; and some of 
the best minds in the profession have been tasked 
to meet it. We have nut had leisure to examine 
carefully or contrast with each other, the above 
works. But they both seem well adapted to impart, 
pleasantly and methodically a sound knowledge of 
these subjects. Directors and Teachers will commit 
no error in selecting either. 


Scuoot History or tae Unrrep States: by A. B. 
Berard, 224 pages, 12mo, 1855, Philadelphia, H. 
Cowperthwait & Co. 

The general plan of this little work seems to be 
what it should be, for those who are to use it. It 





gives the great leading facts, omitting all slight or 
minor details; and it gives them in an attractive 
style. At the same time, it is full of life and anec- 
dote and beautifully illustrated with cuts. 


Mircue.t’s Primary Grocrapny: an easy intro- 
duction to the study of Geography, designed for 
the instruction of Children in schools and fami- 
lies; by S, Augustus Mitchell, Philadelphia. Henry 
Cowperthwait & Co., 1855. 

This is the fourth edition, thoroughly revised and 
greatly improved, of the work which was, if we re 
member correctly, the first of its class published.— 
It has long held a prominent place in the favor of 
teachers and directors, which the present edition 
cannot but strengthen. We learn that Mr. Mitchell 
has also in preparation a work on Physical Geog- 
raphy. 

Maruematicat Dictionary and Cyclopedia of Math 
ematical Science; comprising Definitions of al 
the terms employed in Mathematics ; an analysis 
of each branch, and of the whole as forming a sin- 
gle science. By Cuartes Davies, LL. D., author 
of a complete course in Mathematics, and W-». G. 
Percr,A.M. Assistant Prof. of Mathematics, U. 8. 
Military Academy, (West Point)—592 pages, 8vo. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.—New York—1855. 

This is a Book which we have long desired for our 
vwn table,where it has taken its place ‘as a work of ref- 
erence. No teacher should be without it; and few 
scholars, no matter how general the scope of their 
knowledge, can fail to be benefitted by its company. 
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JOURNALS FOR THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 


We have been annoyed—more so than need be stated— 
by complaints on account of the failure of the Journal to 
reach the Secretaries of the various school districts, for 
each of which the State has paid fora copy. The blame 
is not ours. Beginning with the June number, the Journal 
has been regularly mailed here for the Secretary of every 
school district in the Commonwsaltp, in a separate package. 
with the name of the Secretary—the name of the District— 
the P. O. and the county, endorsed on the back. The list of 
Secretaries used for this purpose was obtained, either from 
the Office of the State Superintendent in Harrisburg, oy 
from such of the County Superintendents as forwarded to 
us such lists. And to prevent all mistakes, on the back of 
the June number was pasted, in addition to the address, the 
following request to the proper Post-master : 


The Post Master will please deliver this to the person who 
18, at present, Secretary of the Board of Directors of the Dis- 


trict. 
We could do no more; and though not easily put out of 


humor by undeserved blame, we really feel in this case that 
it is time for it to cease. ’ 

The difficulty consists in the fact, that the Secretaries of 
Boards of Directors are often changed without our know!- 
edge or that of the State Superintendent—and that the 
Post Office of the new officer is often not that of the old one. 
Thus the Journal may go, for months, to the wrong office 
and there lie, till the editor is notified by the Post Master 
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tution of the same grade and with the same object, 
nearly,as an ordinary Academy ; and the object being 
to prepare lads for entrance upon the regular course 
of the college to which it is an appendage. 

Now, of all the excrescences which have grown 
out of that waning system of education which trains 
the few and disregards the masses, we hold this to 
be the worst, and the one which is the first to be 
abandoned. Its moral, its scholastic, and its edaca- 
tional effects are all wrong. 


Let any one observe the happy, playful, childlike- 
boy of twelve or fourteen—with his open collar, his 
roundabout jacket, his tie boots, and his cloth cap— 
with his love for mint-stick and nuts, for kite and 
warble—taken, with all his freshness and open boy- 
ishness, from the home-school and sent to the Prep- 
aratory school of the distant College. Then let the 
same boy—no, not boy, but gentleman—sit for his 
portrait when he returns to his home, at the end of 
one short five months term. Nothing but the eye 
of affection would discover any likeness. Nothing 
bat the heart of affection could tolerate the 
change. The collar has turned up and been stiffen- 
ed; acravat has succeeded the black ribbon; the 
coat has a long tail to it; the boots have lost their 
strings and gained a pair of heels, high in propor- 
tion to their owner's statural shortcomings; and a silk 
hat of the newest style, or it may be a rowdy Kos- 
suth, the crown rakishly pinched in, has displaced 
the cap. Mint-stick and nuts are no longer relished 
but, it may be, in their place someskil] in cigars and 
lager beer has been acquired. Thus, with all the in 
cipiept tastes and vitiated precociousness of a little 
man, the perfect specimen of acollege “Preparatori- 
an ’’ stands forth, in his full glory. 


How on earth has this miraculous metamorphosis 
been effected? Why, by the inevitable laws of hu- 
man nature and of human society. The boy was 
thrown into the position and responsibilities of the 
man, and he has but done his best to stretch his small 
stature up to the requirements of the position. In 
the college proper he probably had a brother, or 
cousin, or if not, he scraped up acquaintance with 
one or two of the right kind, because his destiny and 
his ambition, alike pointed to the college. There he 
sought association, and there he learned all the tricks 
and all the vices of college life-—Might he not have 
associated with the grammar school boys of the 
town? Nothe! He is a College “Preparatorian,” 
and is above all that; and with the unfortunate 
proclivity of our nature, he apes all the evil he can 
find in his exempyars, and is blind to their good 
qualities, 


Thus, at the most critical period in lite—at that 
important turning point when childhood is opening 
into early youth, and most needs the watchful aid 
kind, yet restraining care of all the united influ. 





ences of home,—the poor lad is rudely torn fromthem 
and sent, in all probability, another victim to that 
almost fiendish principle, not long since announced, 
“that youths who cannot stand this test, will never 
be worth anything.” 

The reflex influence, too, of such a distinguished 
member of the family returning, thus elevated in 
his own eyes and no doubt in that of the younger 
brothers and sisters, is also to be regarded, and 
forms no small item in the process of educational 
demoralization. 

In point of scholarship also, the system of special 
training, inevitable from and in these preparatory 
schools, issuch as should not be encouraged. Every 
college has its course of study, and from real, or sup- 
posed necessity, its series of text books. But in col- 
leges, as in nearly all other schools, the series of 
text books takes the place and assumes the impor- 
tance of the knowledge to be extracted from them. 
In the preparatory school, the course of study is 
naturally made to lead and fit into that of the col- 
lege, and the mastering of the text book used in it 
and not of the snbject of that book, is apt to become 
the test of scholarship. Evenif this should happen 
not to be the case, thereis an absence of that broad 
general preparation—of that liberal acquaintance 
with other books, and other minds, and other systems 
of training—which the student prepared in a general 
school or academy is not unlikely tohave. We can 


conceive of no more cramping or mechanical course * 


of study than that pursued for six years—say two in 
the preparatory school and four in the college, under 
a system of this kind; and probably a portion of 
the absence of that liberal general scholarship—which 
is said to be a characteristic of our young graduates, 
may be traceable to this cause, 


But the effect on the educational system of the 
State, is the one with which we have most to do; 
and here it is really deplorable. Every boy sent to 
the distant preparatory, or even to the common 
boarding school, to prepare for college, is a motive 
withdrawn from the educational improvement of the 
locality—a portion of its means wasted. Parents 
who have sufficient liberality and love for learning to 
cause them thus to part with their sons in its pur- 
suit, are precisely the persons who ought, if possible, 
to be enlisted and would be the most efficient, in the 
improvement of the public schools of their town or 
district. The combined efforts of such could sooner 
and more readily than any other, improve and pro- 
perly grade those schools, and thus enable them not 
only to prepare their own children for college, but 
confer the same and even greater privileges on those 
of the whole district. While, on the other hand, 
their lukewarmness to the cause of popular educa- 
tion, not only checks its progress, but frequently un- 
thinkingly becomes converted into opposition. 
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It may, finally, be asserted, that one half of the 
efforts made by College Professors and Trustees to 
establish Preparatory schools, if applied to the im- 
provement of the Common Schools of the State, 
would, in a mere college point of view, do more for 
their own institutions than all their present exer- 
tions. If the common schools, especially in the 
towns, were properly graded and a liberal course of 
studies introduced into their higher departments, in 
five years from this time there would be ten appli- 
cants for admission tothe regular college course, for 
one, if the present forcing system be continued. 
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Book N otices, 


Tur Exarstrion Speaker, &c., with Exercises for 
Declamation in Prose and Verse ; to which is add- 
ed a complete system of Calisthenics and Gymnas- 
tics, with instructions for Teachers and Pupils ; 
illustrated with fifty engravings. By P. A. Fitz- 
gerald, Esq. 228 pages,12mo. 1855. Sheldon, 
Lamport & Blakeman, New York. 


This isa work which has been long needed by 
Teachers and pupils, about the time of preparation 
for annual exhibition. It seems to contain just what 
they want: Not only well selected pieces for use 
on such occasions, but minute directions as to etage 
arrangement, costume, &c. The treatise on gym- 
nastics and calisthenics is also new and needed, and 
introduces a branch of training hithertoalmost wholly 
neglected. 








Evewents or Paysicat anp Porrricat Grocrapny, 
designed as a text-book for Schools and Acade- 
mies, by Cornelius 8. Cartee, A. M. Principal of 
Harvard School, Charlestown, Mass. 342 pages, 
12mo. 1855. Hickling, Swan & Brown, Boston 


Ovriines or Puysicat Grocrapny, by Geo. W. 
Fitch—225 poses, 12mo. 1855. J. H. Colton 
& Co., New York. 


Memorized, descriptive, unreasoning Geography 
seems no longer to satisfy the demands of Teachers. 
Works of this kind are no doubt sufficient and fit 
for beginners; but pupils soon begin to demand the 
why and wherefore of geographical phenomena, and, 
so far as they can, they should be given. In no de- 
partment of school knowledge has there been a 
jouder ery “for more,” than in this; and some of 
the best minds in the profession have been tasked 
to meet it. We have nut had leisure to examine 
carefully or contrast with each other, the above 
works. But they both seem well adapted to impart, 
pleasantly and methodically a sound knowledge of 
these subjects. Directors and Teachers will commit 
no error in selecting either. 


Scsoot History or tae Unrrep Srares: by A. B. 
Berard, 224 pages, 12mo, 1855, Philadelphia, H. 
Cowperthwait & Co. 

The general plan of this little work seems to be 


gives the great leading facts, omitting all slight or 
minor details; and it gives them in an attractive 
style. At the same time, it is full of life and anec- 
dote and beautifully illustrated with cuts. 


Mircne.t’s Primary Grocraruy: an easy intro- 
duction to the study of Geography, designed for 
the instruction of Children in schools and fami- 
lies; by S. Augustus Mitchell, Philadelphia. Henry 
Cowperthwait & Co., 1855. 

This is the fourth edition, thoroughly revised and 
greatly improved, of the work which was, if we re 
member correctly, the first of its class published.— 
It has long held a prominent place in the favor of 
teachers and directors, which the present edition 
cannot but strengthen. We learn that Mr. Mitchell 
has also in preparation a work on Physical Geog- 
raphy. 

Maruematicat Dictiovary and Cyclopedia of Math 
ematical Science; comprising Definitions of al 
the terms employed in Mathematics ; an analysis 
of each branch, and of the whole as forming a sin- 
gle science. By Onartes Davies, LL. D., anthor 
of a complete course in Mathematics, and W™. G. 
Pecx,A.M. Assistant Prof. of Mathematics, U. 5. 
Military Academy, (West Point)—592 pages, 8vo. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.—New York—1855. 

This is a Book which we have long desired for our 
uwn table,where it has taken its place ‘as a work of ref- 
erence. No teacher should be without it; and few 
scholars, no matter how general the scope of their 
knowledge, can fail to be benefitt« d by its company. 
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JOURNALS FOR THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

We have been annoyed—more so than need be stated— 
by complaints on account of the failure of the Journal to 
reach the Secretaries of the various school districts, for 
each of which the State has paid fora copy. The blame 
is not ours. Beginning with the June number, the Journal 
has been regularly mailed here for the Secretary of every 
school district in the Commonwsaltp, ix a separate package, 
with the name of the Secretary—the name of the District— 
the P. O. and the county, endorsed on the back. The list of 
Secretaries used for this purpose was obtained, either from 
the Office of the State Superintendent in Harrisburg, oy 
from such of the County Superintendents as forwarded to 
us such lists. And to prevent all mistakes, on the back of 
the June number was pasted, in addition to the address, the 
following request to the proper Post-master : 


The Post Master will please deliver this to the person who 
18, at present, Secretary of the Board of Directors of the Dis- 


trict. 

We could do no more; and though not easily put out of 
humor by undeserved blame, we really feel in this case that 
it is time for it to cease. : 

The difficulty consists in the fact, that the Secretaries of 
Boards of Directors are often changed without our knowl- 
edge or that of the State Superintendent—and that the 
Post Office of the new officer is often not that of the old one. 
Thus the Journal may go, for months, to the wrong office 





what it should be, for those who are to use it. It 


and there lie, till the editor is notified by the Post Master 
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that it is “ not called for.” When things come to this pass 
there is of course a full stop. Ali the Editor can do is to 
cease forwarding, till, “in the course of human events,” the 
name and address of the right person turn up, when in al} 
cases the retained. numbers are at once sent. In such cases, 
however, none but the retained back numbers can be sent, 


for the reason that to double-set all the misdirected districts, 


would more than exhaust our supply of back numbers, anc 
be a tax which the Journal could not afford. 

As the only remedy we can think of, we now respectfull, 
but earnestly ask the different Boards of Directors, to inform 
us, at once, by letter, of any change in the office of Secre- 
tary which may hereafter take place, giving in full the 
name of the new Secretary—the district—the Post Office and 
the county. And also, if the Journal now reaches any 
through the medium ofan ex-Secretary, that they will write 
at once and give the name, district, Post Office and county 
of the actual Secretary. We can do no more than this, and 
are willing, for the good of the cause, to have the county 
lists corrected in this piece-meal and troublesome manner. 

In order to bring this matter to the eyes of the right per- 
sons, we take the liberty of placing this article under the of- 
ficial head.— Ep. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Haraiszpure, Nov. 1855. 


Circular. 
To County Superintendents : 


A Statistical Note Book, with a brief statement 
of subjects of inquiry, has been mailed to each 
Superintendent, A full supply of additional cop- 
ies are under way, and when received from the bind- 
ery, will be forwarded in such numbers as way be 
required. Printed heads to the pages, for the gen- 
eral subjects, were at first intended, and various oth- 
er plans contemplated ; but the obstacles presented 
by each, finally compelled an abandonment of all 
but the plain form now sent out. 

It should perhaps be stated here, in answer to 

ueries which have been made, that the memoranda 
thus provided for, can be as full and voluminous as 
Superintendents may feel inclined to make them; 
but brevity will be easier for that officer, and equal- 
ly serviceable for the purposes of the Department. 
When the business, or topographical, or other desi- 
gnated features of any District or County, are of a 
uniform character, a general but short statement to 
that effect, at the orftset, will be sufficient, and re- 
quire only local peculiarities to be specially noted 
thereafter. Much labor and repetition can also be 
avoided by taking the same course with other sub- 
jects—School-houses for instance. Where there is, 
in a District, general absence of privies, wood-house, 
clothes-lobby, &c., these articles need not be named 
except when met with ; and thus a single word will 
tell the whole story, except perhaps, a qualifying 
adjective, sometimes, when these conveniences hap- 
peu to be good, bad or indifferent. Again: There 
should be in every School of small children, two in- 
termissions of not less than ten minutes each in the 
forenoon, and two, also in the afternoon ; and in all 
other Schools, one in the forenoon and one in the 
forenoon, from ten to fifteen minutes each. Devia- 
tions from this standard are all that need be noted. 
As much or little, also, of the “ manner of teaching 
each branch,” caa be recorded, as the circumstances 
of the case may seem to require ; this item being as 
much for the benefit of the Superintendent in de- 
termining the qualifications of the Teacher, as for 


the information of the Department—it being mostly 
necessary to note deviations from approved methods. 
The dimensions and distances suggested, are, of 
course, to be taken by estimate and not by measure- 
ment. 

The degree of readiness and success in thus no- 
ting School items, will depend much upon tact and 
natural capacity in that line. But practice will 
soon make experts of the most inexperienced. Pen 
and ink notes, not transcribed, should be tolerably 
full. Ifa pencil be used, they could be more abbre- 
viated, but it would seem proper that they should 
be copied the same evening, or afterwards, into a 
larger book, or “ Journal ;” which last the Depart- 
ment will furnish, if desired, and send out in the 
boxes containing the “ Annual Report ;” and the 
“School Architecture,” when completed. All that 
is needed, is that Superintendents shall be able, from 
their notes, at the close of the School year, to pre- 
pare a comprehensive summary of School matters as 
embraced in the items mentioned, In order to con- 
nect the first and second visitations to good advan- 
tage, a couple of blank pages might be left after each 
School, for the second visitation. 

The Common Schools had lost the prestige and 
hopes of their earlier years, and their failing energies 
betokened a total overthrow at no distant period, 
when the law of 54 came to the rescue, and is now, 
chiefly through the arduous labors of the County 
Superintendents, rolling back the tide of impending 
disaster, and working out the redemption of the sys- 
tem. ‘To aid in sustaining this healthful re-action, 
the proposed bird’s-eye view of the existing con- 
dition of the Schools throughout the State, with 
their wants and defects laid bare, is indispensable to 
enable the Department to demonstrate the necessity 
and value of such further legislation as may be in- 
voked, and fortify its recommendations by a solid ar- 
ray of reliable and authentic statistics, whose logical 
force could not be successfully controverted. Much 
of the information now gathered need not be repeat- 
ed hereafter, except, to note changes and improve- 
ments. 


It was intended to have the Annual Report and 
Appendix printed and distributed before this time, 
but so many County Reports have been kept back 
by the intulerable delay and indifference of Directors 
in preparing the District Reports, that it will now 
be dificult to have it out by January. Superinten- 
dents—some twenty-five in number—whose Reports 
have not yet been transmitted, are requested to for- 
ward them immediately, without waiting for the Dis- 
trict Reports. The State Printer is at work on the 
Appendix, and every day’s delay, especially by those 
well up on the alphabetical list, is a serious hin- 
drance. It is gratifying to be able to state, that so 
far as received the Superintendents’ Reports are of 
unusual ability and value, and cannot fail to exert a 
salutary and decided influence upon public opinion. 
Requests have been made to send the proof-sheets 
to Superintendents for revision. This will not be 
practicable, without greatly interfering with the 
press-work. Each Report is first carefully revised 
for the press before it leaves the Department, and 
the proof will be carefully read “by copy,” so that 
no serious errorcan well escape eorrection. As soon 
as printed, the Annual Report will be sent ou for 
distuibution, in boxes, as were the School Laws ; but, 
is is hoped with more expedition. 


The blank District Reports to be sent out for the 
present School year, will contain such detailed and 





explicit “ Directions,” that Directors can have no 
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reasonable excuse for errors or delay in filling them 
up. To prevent derangement of the business of the 
Department, and to protect Superintendents from 
the hindrances and extra-official labors imposed upon 
them in this re t, during the year, by the 
delinquency of Directors, School warrants will be 
withheld hereafter, until the terms of the law have 
been fully complied with. 


- aa ~~ 


Original Communications. 











Lawrence County. 

Frrexp Burrowes :—I have noticed, accounts of 
the extra workings of County Superintendents in 
nearly every part of the State, but I do not recollect 
seeing any about Lawrence county. Now, lest the 
readers of your Journal should think that Lawrence 
county has no one to represent the condition of her 
schools, and the working of our friend Berry, allow 
me through your excellent Journal, to say a word or 
two. There are several Teachers’ Societies estab- 
lished in the county; they meet regularly at stated 
times, and are well attended, by the Teachers of the 
different localities;—they have recently held a coun- 
ty Institute, in New Castle—a large number of 
Teachers, Directors and other friends of education 
were present, and participated in the exercises.— 
Every thing appeared to display to any unbiased 
mind, that there is a working County Superintendent 
somewhere, or everywhere, in Lawrence county. I 
have no doubt at all but such arduous labors will 
work a happy change in the condition of the Com- 
mon Schools of this prosperous county. 

A Drrscror. 

Lawrence co., October, 1855. 





BLACKBOARDS AND CRAYONS. 

Mr. Burrowes: Permit me, if you please, to oc- 
cupy a portion of your paper by one or two sugges- 
tions which may lead to an improvement in the 
schools. -The subjects to which I refer, have not 
been made themes of reflection or remark in your 
paper that I remember. It is not my intention to 
attempt to give information upon these topics, but 
merely to suggest them to others who may feel 
equally interested and who have better means of 
knowing facts and making experiments than I can 
obtain. 

The first that I propose, is, How shall we secure 
the darkest, smoothest and most durable surface for 
“blackboard exercises” and with the most econo- 
mical expenditure? This is a most important ques- 
tion to the practical teacher, and he who answers it 
most satisfactorily cannot but be considered a pub- 
lic benefactor. In all the most improved schools it 
is found that the blackboard is the teacher’s most 
valuable auxiliary. I have not seen any writing 
surface yet that I consider the thing. If made of 


Boards the objections are, they are noisy, they need 
to be blackened frequently, and are liable to warp 
and crack, It is difficult also to make the joints so 
smooth as to be written on with comfort. To cover 
large surfaces, if boards are used, it will be almost 
impossible to get stuff so well seasoned as to make 
a suitable and permanent surface. To the plaster 
surface covered with a colored coat of Plaster of 
Paris and lime, the objection lies that it is not 
durable. It can be made very dark and smooth 
but it soon wears and when once cut through it 
scales off and becomes unfit for use. The best sur- 
face probably that can be had is the common slate 
stone, but to this the insuperable objection lies that 
it is so expensive that but few schools cou!d afford 
to get it; besides, the largest slate surface that 
could be had for school room use, would not be suf- 
ficient for all school room purposes. The most 
suitable surface that we have seen is that made by 
pasting wall, paper smoothly on the plastered wal 
and painting it with a preparation of lampblack, 
gum-shillac, flour of emery, &c. This, though pretty 
good, is liable to objection; though cheaper than 
wood, at first, it is not so durable. The coating of 
paint must be renewed every 3 or 4 months, if in 
constant use, and if care be not exercised the paper 
itself will be cut through and be pulled off. The 
rough surface of the paper produced by the emery, 
causes the chalk to wear rapidly and fly about the 
room, to the injury of the clothes, the abuse of the 
hair and person, and the peril of the lungs and eyes. 
Now, what I wantis that teachers, in view of the 
importance of the object, will make experiments to 
secure a material or compound that will be cheap, 
easily prepared and put on, combining the ad- 
vantages of good dark color, smooth surface, noise- 
lessness, durability, not liable to such expansion and 
contraction as to crack or warp; and having found 
what is sought, to publish the results of their inves- 
tigations and labor. 


In addition to this, experiments might be made to 
find what material can be substituted for common 
chalk or crayons, in the school room. The chalk 
dust is a serious inconvenience to those who have 
any fondness for neat dress, or are affected with ten- 
der eyes or weak lungs. The substitute should be 
easily procured, cheap, and so soft as to make aclear 
smooth line and at the same time produce no dust. 


I hope that these subjects may be deemed of 
sufficient importance to merit the attention of 
Teachers’ Associations, and especially the State 
Teachers’ Association. Experiments cost money— 
teachers are not generally rich—and for the purpose 
of encouraging an inventive spirit, and preventing 
the monopoly of a “patent,” I suggest that a pre- 
mium of from $100.00 to $500.00, or higher if deem- 





ed advisable, be raised, to be awarded to him who 
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presents in all respects the best composition and is 
willing to make his invention public to the teachers 
of the State. 

This is a practical suggestion, and I submit it, 
hoping to hear from some of those who are interest- 
ed like myself. If it is good, I would like to see it 
carried out; if not, I should be pleased to hear of a 
better plan, and to assist as far as possible in putting 


it in operation. Yours truly, 
A. M. Gow. 


Washington, Oct. 25th, 1855. 





MEETING OF LYCEUMS. 


Mr. Eprror: Two years ago I gave you a short 


description of a Convention of Lyceums, which was 
held near Cochranville, Chester county. 

That convention, as was remarked at the time, 
although not educational in the school sense of the 
word, was deemed sufficiently so to occupy a place 
in the School Journal. 

Last year, we hada similar meeting near George- 
town, Lancaster county. There was also held during 
the same year, a similar convention, in London Grove 
township, Chester county. 

During the present year, there have been held two 
others: one on the first Saturday in August, near 
Kennett Square, Chester county; and the other near 
the village of Christiana, Lancaster county, on the 
15th of September. Of this last one mentioned, I 
propose to say a few words; which, although not 
immediately connected with ‘ schoolmaster larnin,’ 
may be deemed not wholly unfit for a Teacher's 
Journal. 

The convention, composed of seven Lyceums, viz: 
‘Christiana,’ ‘Harmony,’ (Bart township,) ‘Hope 
Juvenile,’ (Bart,) ‘ Enterprise,’ ‘ East Lampeter’ and 
‘Union Earl, of Lancaster county. and ‘ Cedar 
Grove ’ and ‘ Homeville’ of Chester county, met in 
Samuel Brinton’s woods near Christiana. Several 
other Lyceums were expected to be represented, but 
were prevented by the unfavorable state of the 
weather,—notwithstanding which, however, not less 
than two thousand persons were there assembled. 

The exercises .were as usual on similar occa- 
sions, viz: essays, addresses, dialogues, music, &c., 
original and selected,—by each Lyceum in the order 
arranged by the officers. 

‘Union Earl’ Lyceum of Lancaster county won 
the laurel, and bore off the palm of victory. 

In particular exercises, some others were best, but 
as a whole, Union Earl excelled. This is a flatter- 
ing commentary upon the school teachers meetings 
of Lancaster county, of whose members the Union 
Karl Lyceum is principally composed. Its per- 
formers at the convention were school teachers. It 
may be said that teachers should excel. Ask the 
past, whether schoolmasters always excelled in literary 


best orators? In oratory, the school teachers of Earl, 
won the laurel: not as members of Union Earl 
Lyceum, but as school teachers, It was a teachers’ 
victory. Some of the best productions of other 
Lyceums were marred by their miserable delivery : 
and it was observed that the sprinkling of good read- 
ing throughout the whole was, by school teachers. 
The time is come, Mr. Editor, when to be a school 
teacher is to know something. I was in a printing 
office not long since, in a neighboring town, where 
I was informed that teachers’ copy is less difficult to 
‘setup’ than that of most other writers. “ Well,” 
says one our school patrons, “should not those to 
whom we entrust the instruction of our children, be 
better scholars than others? Don’t we employ them 
to teach our children? And if they don’t know, 
how can they teach ?” 

This is true: they should, but didthey? “ Ay, 
there’s the rub.” 
The change is gratifying. I hope to see the time 
when the mis-spelling of a single word, even in 
familiar epistolatory writing,—the mis-dotting of an 
i, or the crossing of a t, much more a syntactical 
error—will be sufficient to condemn the teacher.— 
When that time arrives, (if it ever should,) then wil] 
teachers be better paid. 


Perhaps I had better ‘hold on’ awhile. There is a work 
just published, containing a few errors: but 1 think the 
printer is willing to father some of them. 


To what cause is attributable this improvement 
of the common school teachers of Pennsylvania ?— 
Mainly to their own exertions. Boardihg schools, 
academies, colleges, &c., are supported and en- 
couraged, but who supports a common school? A 
man has a son or a daughter to educate : instead of 
making hls district school what it ought to be, he 
sends his child to a boarding school. Suppose, as 
is sometimes the case, a good teacher is in the 
district school. What chance has he to suc- 
ceed? His energies are so crippled by the 
irregular attendance of his pupils, that he cannot 
perform well his part: the patrons blame the teach- 
er, and send their children to a boarding school, 
where regular attendance is required ; they, of course, 
learn, and the poor common school is thrown aside, 
as unworthy to be compared to the more successful 
boarding school. 

Common school Teachers of Pennsylvania, it de- 
pends upon you,as heretofore, to still further improve 
yourselves , and move ‘onward and upward’ by your 
own exertions : for on them, and them alone, depend 
your future success, honor and prosperity. 

E. Lampory. 

West Lampeter, Lan. Co., Oct. 19th, 1855. 





RIGHT TO VOTE—UNIFORMITY OF BOOKS. 
Hon. Taos. H. Burrowes: The Superintendent 
of Common Schools of Pennsylvania, after reviewing 





attainments and accomplishments! Were they the 
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assessment and collection of school tax, closes his 
“ decisions,” officially reported in the School Journal 
No. 4, Page 102, with saying Legislative action is 
needed to cure these obvious defects of the law. 

Presuming that the Superintendent, the Hon. A. 
G. Curtin, in his annual report to the Legislature 
at its next session, will apply for a remedy, to cure 
these defects, allow me to present through the 
columns of your valuable Journal, two other defects 
in the law, to the friends of the school system for 
their consideration, and if these be found of sufficient 
importance to need a remedy, the Hon. A. G. Cur- 
tin is requested to present them also in connection 
with the others in his next annual report. © 

Living, as I do, in a densely populated district in 
the coal region, both these defects have frequently 
come under my notice, and have their origin in the 
transitory employment of the greater part of our 
population, and, I have no doubt, they equally exist 
in other mining and manufacturing districts. 

The assessments are usually made in thé latter 
part of the winter, and a considerable time elapses 
before the duplicates can be got out for the collec- 
tion of taxes. Precisely during this interval the 
active operations-at the collieries begin, and a very 
large portion of our people remove from one dis- 
trict to another, and of such the collection of 
school tax is altogether omitted. 

To remedy this defeet I would suggest the appli- 
cations of the same law as in the collection of State 
and County Taxes, viz: that no person shall be en- 
titled to vote at township elections, unless he has 
paid the school tax for the year prior to the election. 

If neglecting the payment of taxes deprive a 
citizen from voting in the one case, I can see no 
good reason why it should not do so in the other.— 
This law cannot be considered burdensome, the 
annual payment by these persons so changing their 
location will not exceed from 50 to 75 cts., and I 
think most of them will esteem it a privilege to con- 
tribute to so laudable an object as the common 
school system. 

Another defect in the law is that it does not pro- 
vide for a uniformity of text books in the schools. 
The great variety of books now used in the different 
districts ought to be obviated. A family moving 
from one district to another, is almost always sub- 
jected to an expense, far greater than the school 
tax, in procuring the requisite books. I have known 
even in the same district, where directors (in viola- 
tion of law) allow the teachers to introduce such 
books as they think best, that an exchange of books 
became necessary in passing from one school to 
another, as also with every change of teachers. 

To prevent this repeated outlay for books, I would 
suggest the adoption of a uniformity of books either 
throughont the State, or at any rate throughout each 


county respectively. 





In the former case, a series of books may be 
adopted by the County Superintendents at their 
annual conventions, and by law become the estab- 
lished books for the State. In the latter, they may 
be adopted by the Directors of each county, at their 
trienniel convention, at which the County Superin- 
tendent is to be elected. 

In either case a subsequently improved text book 
can be adopted at the next following convention. 

Should you think these views worthy a perusal by 
your readers, you have them at your service for pub- 
lication. Yours Respectfully, 

Henry Meyer. 


Middleport, Schuylkill Co., Oct. 1855. 





WHAT IS THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING GRAM 
MAR. 
[Read before the Allegheny County Teachers’ Association. 

It seems the height of presumption in me to ap 
pear in answer to a question, which I feel to be one 
of the most difficult of all those which meet the 
young teacher, in commencing the arduous and re- 
sponsible duties of his profession. It is only in obe- 
dence to the call of the stern monitress, Duty, that 
I dare present myself to give what experience ha§® 
taught me for the benefit of those who may not have 
been so long in the profession; trusting that for 
what I give, “ more shall be given,” by the abler and 
wiser teachers of the other sex,in the free discussion 
always allowed. 

Grammar is, to almost all pupils, a dry and weari- 
some task, to be passed over in the easiest manner 
possible, and too many of them care nothing more 
about the recitation than to make it barely good 
enough to escape censure, not believing that either 
their knowledge or ignorance in this respect, will ma- 
eriallyaff ect their success in after life. 

We believe that method, then, of teaching this 
science is best, which is most successful in interest- 
ing the pupil in the study, in persuading him of its 
utility, and in giving him the clearest and most tho- 
rough knowledge of its principles. One great fault 
hitherto allowed in this matter, and which needs im- 
mediate correction, is compelling scholars to begin 
this study entirely too young, before their minds ar® 
capable of underst anding the philosophy of it, or of 
applying its rules and principles to every day life. 
To them it appears only a string of unconnected 
facts, dry roots, and tedious conjugations and de- 
clensions, invented by some one, more desirous to 
distinguish himself than to benefit his race, to be 
he torment of all children to the end of time. So 
firmly does this feeling become rooted in their minds, 
that it takes years of patient toil to eradicate it. 

In commencing teaching, I at first felt too timid, 
and distrustful of myself to venture on anything 
more than the questions and answers of the book, 
giving such explanation of the terms and rules as 
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was necessary. Constant drilling and frequent re- 
views, made many good machine grammarians, if I 
may be allowed the term, and at examinations they 
would “do credit to themselves and their teacher,” 
according to the flattering criticism so generally 
vouchsafed on such occasions. Still I could not 
feel satisfied. Their knowledge when “weighed in 
the balances” of impartial judgment was “ found 
wanting.” Wherein was the fault? How was it to 
be remedied? I thought it arose chiefly from the use 
of the questions, the answers only of which were 
committed to memory, the intervening portions be- 
ing passed over unnoticed, thus destroying the con- 
nection, and rendering the lesson as severe a tax 
upon the memory, as is the jargon strung together 
for that especial purpose. Total neglect of memor- 
izing would not do, for though the class might be in- 
terested, and the necessary recitations made plea- 
sant to them, yet they lost necessary mental disci- 
pline, and were far from thorough scholars. I finally 
concluded to forsake the questions and pursue the 
following method, which, so far as my experience 
goes, is best. I take only such parts of the book 


‘as are actually necessary ; such as the general rules 


and principles, leaving the nice distinctions and 
rules for rare cases, until they are older. I give 
very short lessons and require them to be learned 
and recited verbatim, without a single question. I 
call on some one scholar, rarely the one at the end 
of the class, for fear of superficial preparation, and 
allow him to recite the first verse or line, as seems 
most advisable. Then have some other member of 
the class begin where the first ends. For instance, 
for one day’s recitation I gave to a class of very 
young beginners, the definition of a noun, its divi- 
sions, and definition of each, as found in Covell’s 
digest, our present text book. The lesson not being 
long enough to go around the class, I go over it un- 
til their verbal knowledge is well tested. I call 
upon them for numerous examples of each kind of 
noun ; afterwards giving them nouns, and having 
them tell the class of each, assigning the reason for 
so placing them. They then take the modifications 
of the noun in order, only one each day, being drill- 
ed in the same manner. Before requiring the rules 
for the formation of the plural or possessive case, I 
show them the uniformity that exists in forming 
these, and try to make them feel the importance of 
learning the rules carefully. The other parts of 
speech are learned in the same manner. The con- 
jugation of the verb should not be passed over in 
silence, as it is a stumbling stone exceedingly hard 
to pass. I find it can be made interesting and com- 
paratively easy, by requiring, first, the thorough me- 
morizing of the signs of the tenses, taking the indi- 
cative mode only at first. Thus the present tense 
is the first form of the verb; the past tense, the se- 
cond form ; and theee with the perfect participle of 








irregular verbs can only be learned from a list or 
from a dictionary. The future tense has “ shall” 
in the first person and “will” in the second and 
third. The perfect tenses are formed by prefix- 
ing the following auxiliaries to the perfect partici- 
ple, viz : “have,” to form the present perfect; “had,” 
the past perfect ; and “shall have” in the first per- 
son and “ will have” in the second and third, to form 
the future perfect. When this is thoroughly learn- 
ed. the conjugation of the verb is a very pleasant 
exercise. Exercises in analysis can be mingled 
with those in parsing, at the discretion of the teach- 
er, according to the progress of the scholar. 

This plan has worked well. The scholars are in- 
terested in the study, and we are making very good 
progress, They seem to take a pride in committing 
perfectly, and even the drones, that are found in al- 
most all classes, seem determined that old things 
shall pass away, and all things shall become new. 





IRREGULARITY OF ATTENDANCE. 


[Read before the Teachers’ Association of Mifflin county, 
by S. S. Ensminger, ] 


In submitting the following report, it would be 
presuinptuousness in me if I were to attempt to show 
the magnitude of evils arising from the irregular at- 
tendance of scholars in the publicschools. But it is 
sincerely to be hoped, that,during the time the schools 
are in session this year, all the parents will make 
every laudable effort to have their children at the 
school room at the proper time, I hold the opinion 
that if parents were sufficiently interested in the wel- 
fare of their children, there would not be such a feel- 
iug manifesting itself among them to stay away from 
school. It is, then, imperatively necessary for the 
parents to convince their children that the interest 
which they take in advancing the cause of education 
is to benefit them, and them alone; and when sucha 
feeling can be aroused among them, it is not a diffi- 
cult task to impress their minds with the neeessity 
of being regular at school. I appeal to the intelli- 
gence of well-wishing parents to consider the im- 
portance of these few suggestions. The efforts of 
the teachers will not be duly appreciated until the 
parents shall endeavorto second their efforts; and 
there is nothing in the range of teachingso much 
calculated to throw impediments in the path of the 
teacher’s profession, as irregularity. Some of these 
impediments I shall notice briefly. 

Ist. It opens a door to those who are disposed to 
evade the truth. Scholars who are not necessarily 
detained at home, when interrogated, resort to some 
expedient to exculpate themselves for not obey- 
ing the regulations of school. It is difficult to re- 
ceive from them an answer that is satisfactory; and 
in a great many instances it will be readily discov- 
ered that the things told are not founded on fact,— 
Hence the importance of making it a point to have 
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no plausable way of avoiding or shunning the school 
room. Parents cannot be too strict in urging their 
children to attend school every day. 


2nd. It is calculated to make them look upon 
punctuality with indifference, if they are encouraged 
in tardiness. Punctuality is essentially necessary 
for the success of any avocation in life, and he that 
is strictly punctual in his business can invariably be 
relied on; and it is highly necessary that punctuali- 
ty be regarded as one of the prominent virtues of 
the school boy, that he may establish a confidence 
not only with his teacher, but that society may claim 
him asa useful member. If parents are indifferent 
and careless about their children attending school, 


will view punctuality as rather a trivial affair, the 
consequence will be they will have contracted a habit 
that will require some effort to free themselves from, 
merely from an improper estimate placed on being 
punctual. Not only does it cultivate a disposition to 
be careless, but not being in their proper places during 
the time of recitation, the information gained at one 
is partially lost by not being present at the 
next. There is no possible chance of acquiring a 
thorough knowledge of any branch of education by 
irregular recitations ; the mind must be concentrated 
before there can be any hope of success. The obvi- 
ousness of this is such that the most casual observer 
will notice it. By being careless and indifferent on 
this subject, there is a double loss. The money paid 
for the support of education is virtually lost; and 
the labor of the teacher is to a great extent lost ; so 
that the importance of scholars being at school reg- 
ularly, cannot be too much insisted on. 


3d. It has a tendency to make scholars look on 
their studies as something scarcely worthy of thei 
consideration, from the fact that the most trivial er- 
rand, or some other thing that is equally unim- 
portant, when compared with the exercises at school, 
takes up their time and attention. The only sure 
plan is to cultivate a disposition to view these things 
with as much interest as they demand. I would urge 
parents to use every effort in their power to eradi- 
cate from the minds of their children, the habit of 
contemplating the idea of being absent from 
school, with so much indifference. To whom do 
teachers look for aid and co-operation, in making 
their labors more productive of good? It is cer- 
tainly bad reasoning, and arriving at wrong conclu- 
sions, to suppose that the teachers, with the assist- 
ance of the directors, can create an interest, awake 
thought, enforce punctuality, and turn the mind 
to contemplate the importance of an education. It 
is expecting too much of them; and if they were 
possessed of Herculean power their success would be 


rents were to second the efforts and intentions of 

teachers and Directors, who have gone into the 
work with a proper spirit, they would make the 
schools of Lewistown stand as high in point of real 
merit as any in the State. It is not enough to sat- 
isfy the teachers}that their reputation, merely, has 
gone abroad, but that they are worthy of praise, be- 
cause they are really good. 

Then, again, I would urge all parents to step in 
and use their influence to remove this evil of which 
we have such abundant reasons to complain. I feel 
the responsibility resting on me, and am desirous of 
discharging my duties. May you take into consider- 
ation these facts which I have briefly stated, and 
see if they are not worthy of your notice. Hoping 
that they may have their desired effect, I shall take 
my leave for the present. 





Visit Your Schools. 

You couldn’t do a better thing. Your boy has 
the idea that you care scarcely more than a fig’s val- 
ue about his progress there:—your girl thinks you 
are too busy about more important matters than to 
worry about her recitations. Grammar is dry as 
dust to her, Geography is tedious, arithmetic is a 
bore, reading is horrid, writing is her special abomi- 
nation. If she speaks of either at the table, she is 
hushed up. You talk of stocks and the Senatorship 
—of the war and free trade. The young ones learn 
to think thair studies very small matters in compar- 
ison with yours. 

But visit their school to-day. Hear a lesson or 
two recited. Learn from their teacher what their 
standing is, in what they oftenest fail, and in what 
they excel. See who sits next them in the school 
room. See how they eompare in personal appear- 
ance, whether they look happy and at home. If ac- 
quainted with their school habits, you cannot but be 
interested in them, and then you cannot possibly 
avoid talking of them. Making their matters sub- 
jects of home conversation will certainly stimulate 
them to better efforts—make better scholars of 
them, By all means, then visit your schools. Go 
alone, if no one will go with you. You will always 
be welcomed by the teacher, unless he is a fit one to 
be turned off.—Pittsburg Visitor. 











County Superintendency. 





Dauphin County. 

The Teachers of Dauphin county, and the friends 
of education generally, are most earnestly invited to 
meet at Harrisburg, on Saturday, the 17th of No. 
vember, at 10 o’clock, in the school house in State 
street, for the purpose of organizing a County Asso- 
ciation for the promotion of the general interests of 
education throughout the county. 

8. D. Incram, 





questionable, and not without a cause. But if the pa- 


County Superintendent. 
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Etk County. 


etergo sufficient to keep the train in motion. Nor- 


In pursuance of notice given by A. G. Curtin, | mal departments are about being established in two 
Superintendent of Common Schools, the following | 8°™inaries in New Brighton. The “ Young Amer. 


School Directors met in Convention at the Court 


House in Ridgway, on Saturday, August 25, 1855. 
Benzinger Township.—Joseph W indfelder. 


ican,” published in that borough, has its educational 
department. 

Our noble old “ Argus” ig turning a portion of 
his eyes to guard the interests of education. And 





Benezette.—Ellis Lewis, Wm. A. Bly and John | last, though not lest, the “Journal” is a working 


Murray. 


missionary in every nook and corner of our county, 


Jay.—Geo. V. Brookius, 8. R. Gardner and Pe-| Our next Institute will be held at New Brighton, 


ter F. Weed. 
Fox.—(Not represented.) 


Jones.—Jeremiah Burlingame, Henry Warner 
Noah Struble and Thos. J. Goodwin. 


Gibson —(Not represented.) 
Spring Creek.—Thomas Irwin, Martin Perrin 
Ridgway.—Georve Dickinson, H. A. Pattison, 
W. H. Post, L. Luther and Henry Souther. 
Hon. Geo. Dickinson was chosen President of 
the Convention, and Henry Souther, Secretary. 
On request, H. A. Pattison, Esq., read the call 
for the Convention, and stated the object of it. 
The following resolution was offered by Mr. Post: 
Resolved, That the salary of the Superintendent 
of this County be fixed at $300 per year. 
On motion, the resolution was adopted. Yeas, 
14, nays 2. 
The following resolution was then offered by Mr. 
Pattison, and unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, That this Convention approves of the 
appointment of Dr. C. R. Earley, as County Super- 
intendent in place of Wm. B. Gillis, Esq., resigned. 
On motion, | 
Resolved, That the proceedings of this Convention 
be published in the Elk County Advocate and the 
Pennsylvania School Journal. 
Geo. Dickrnson, President. 
Henry Souther, Secretary. 





Beaver County. 
Mr. Burrowes: The din of political warfare hav- 
ing measurably subsided, the rustling footsteps of 
the educational corps are becoming audible in this 


neck of woods.” 

During the summer months, nearly all the schools 
an Beaver county are taught by females, and I will 
sdd as my opinion, that it would be better for the 
tchools, were the services of a goodly portion of 
them retained during the winter. As it is however, 
he female teachers retire en mass¢ at the close of 
the summer session, and their places are supplied 
by such male teachers as are available. The result, 
in some instances is, that the poorly qualified and 
inexperienced succeed the experienced and _ thor- 
oughly qualified, at double cost to the district. 

At present the winter teachers are rallying from 
farm, workshop and academy in abundance; so far 
as I know there are enough in the field. 

Our semi-annual Institutecame off last week.— 
The attendance was meager. The exercises were 
confined to the discussion of the best methods of 
teaching the common branches. 

A warm feeling for the success of the cause was 
manifested by the few present. 

The resignation of Mr. Nicholson, was to the 
cause of education in our county, as the detaching 
of i locomotive just as the train begins to move ra- 
pidly. 


on the 25th of November, when it is hoped some- 
thing will be done and said worthy of being reported. 
Yours, truly 
J. G. Briss, 
Beaver, October 22, 1855. 





York County. 


York Democratic Press. It seems that, at length, 
there is the right kind of a stir in this county. It 
is good ground, and will pay for the working.—Ep.] 


Tue Common Scuoors.—The County Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools in this county has been 
engaged for more than a month past in examining 
teachers for the various schools in the county. He 
has visited for this purpose the townships of Dover, 
West Manchester, Springgarden, Warrington, New- 
berry, Hellam, Codorus, North Codorus, Paradise, 
Conewago, Chanceford, Lower Chanceford, Peach- 
bottom, Hopewell, Manchester, Windsor, Lower 
Windsor, Springfield, Fairview, York and the Bor- 
ough of Hanover. We understand that he finds a 
very marked improvement in the qualifications of 
the gentlemen who came forward for examination 
for the honorable profession of teaching. Young 
men are beginning to prepare themselves in the va- 
rious academies throughout the county fespecially 
for this duty. We are heartily glad to hear this fa- 
vorable report of the advancement of education.— 
We are gratified to learn that the supervision of the 
schools is likely to be productive of so much good in 
infusing an entirely new spirit into the profession of 
teaching. 

The schools in the county will generally commence 
on the 5th or 12th of November; and we presume 
the Superintendent will immediately commence his 
winter visitations to the various schools. The task 

will be arduous, and as it is required to be perform- 

ed in the most inclement season, it must necessarily 

be a laborious duty. We regret that the pay of the 

Superintendent, as at present fixed, is inadequate, 

but the remedy is in the hands of the Boards of Di- 

rectors, who by petitioning the General Superinten- 

dent, can procure the call of another Convention for 

the purpose of increasing the salary. We have no 

doubt that this course will eventually be pursued, 

and the salary increased to something like a sufficient 

compensation. 





Butler County. 


Me. Eprror: Allow me, through your columns, 
to present to your readers a brief outline sketch, 
relative to the Common Schools of Butler county. 
There are in this county 41 school districts, about 
200 schools, 250 teachers, 11,000 scholars, 246 school 
directors. Three of the boroughs have graded 
schools; one has divided her schools with reference 
to territory ; the others have made no division of 





But though we lack steam in front, there are vires 


their schools as yet. The rural districts contain 





[The subjoined article is from a late No. of the . 
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from four to ten schools, according as they chance 
to be densely or sparsely populated. There has 
been a considerable amount of difficulty in locating 
school houses, under the new division of the county, 
owing to the fact that the townships are not of a 
convenient size for school purposes, being too large 
for four schools, and too small for five, therefore 
directors have had great difficulty to cipher what 
would be the proper number of schools to locate.— 
If too many houses are built it will oppress the 
purses of the people, if too few, it would oppress 
their children. Owing to this difficulty, in some 
districts we find six me ty in some seven, in some 
ten, and in some only four or five. Another diffi- 
culty attending the new division of the county is, 
that it disarranged a number of sub-districts, or 
school locations, which had quite recently been made, 
and in some of them new and suitable school houses 
had just been built ; these must be thrown away, and 
other locations made, and other houses must be 
built, in the midst of these scarce times. 


The directors in most of the districts have finally 
agreed upon the number of schools which their dis- 
tricts shall contain. They have located their houses, 
and quite a large number of them are under con- 
tract. About twenty were completed during the last 
school year—about twice that number are expected 
to be completed in time for the winter schools. At 
least one hundred more are to be built before we will 
be as suitably supplied with school houses as we 
were before the division of townships took place.— 
Thus you can see, that school matters were not pro- 
perly considered, in making this division. 

Of the houses which have recently been built, some 
are good, substantial, neat edifices, others are very 
indifferent indeed, and look as if they had been con- 
structed in haste, with full reference to the pressure 
of the times; but as a oe thing, our directors do 
what they consider will best satisfy the people whom 
they represent. It is a very difficult matter for 
school directors, in the entire absence of plans and 
drafts for school architecture, to construct beauti- 
ful, large. convenient, well-finished school houses, on 
the cheap scale, which a number of those for whose 
benefit they are to be built, say they must build 
them. The prejudices of some persons are so great, 
that a change of a plan of school houses, from that 
in which they received their learning, is like strik- 
ing at the very foundation of their liberties ; but in 
the midst of these prejudices, the directors have 
ventured to make some very important changes in 
school houses and schoolfurniture. Houses are now 
built with some reference to the physical require- 
ments of the child, and the furniture of that kind 
that children can sit with their feet upon the floor, 
and even have something to lean back against, and 
the furnature is so arranged that the scholars can 
all get to and from their desks, without disturbing 
any person. Blackboards are also introduced into 
a number of schools, and it is to be hoped that ere 
long outline maps and globes will be added. When 
we contrast the present school houses and school 
furniture with those which are about to be vacated, 
we are led to the conclusion that the time is not far 
distant when the school houses of Butler county 
shall be considered as models of perfection. 

About one hundred and eighty schools were in 
come during last winter, and about sixty during 

forepart of this summer. The winter schools 


were mostly taught by male teachers, and the sum- 


mer schools by females. There were, however, a 
namber of experienced female teachers, who filled the 





laborious station of teacher of winter schools, and 
to their credit be it said, they did their duties in an 
efficient manner, and no doubt will find ready em- 
ploy the coming winter. Indeed we may say that 
nearly all our teachers labored faithfully, and would 
have done a noble business; if they had all under- 
stood the art and science of teaching; but, as a gener- 
al thing, teachers, when commenting first, teach as 
their teachers taught, and as the motion is onward, 
many of the old plans of teaching have giving place 
to improved ones. Hence, it is absolutely necessa- 
ry that there be ateachers’ school established in our 
midst, where our youth can receive that training 
which will fit them for the important profession of 
school teacher. Wecan see no way in which the 
cause of education could be advanced so rapidly, as 
by the establishment of a good Normal School; for 
if it is true that good teachers make good schools, 
how important that we make the necessary arrange- 
ments for a fall supply of competent teachers. It is 
the imperative duty of all the friends of education to 
lend their aid in this matter. Other counties have 
gone before us in this important matter; can we not 
follow? Have we no need to do something for our 
teachers ? or will we lie still and trust to them,to sup- 
ply us with teachers? If we do, will they give us 
their first grade of teachers? or will they employ 
them themselves, and let the second grade look out 
for employ where they can suit themselves? We 
have the right kind of materal for teachers; all we 
need is to have it properly trained. Let us be up 
and doing. 


When we take into consideration the fact that at 
least nine-tenths of our citizens receive all their 
schooling at the common school, that here are to be 
trained the future rulers of our country, that here 
are to be educated those who, ina short time, must 
act upon the stage oflife, as leaders in religious mat- 
ters, in mechanical matters, in professional and ed- 
ucational matters, that the instruction imparted here, 
whether good or evil, takes effect upon the young 
mind, and will be felt by the possessor of that mind 
throughout the ceaseless ages of eternity;—such con- 
siderations as these are sufficient to inspire us with 
the proper zeal, in school matters. ‘Time and space 
will not permit me at this time, to notice the im- 
portant improvements which are necessary in school 
teaching, school government, school discipline, &c. 

Among the necessary items of the day, a uniform 
system of books, a uniform system of penmanship, 
and a uniform system of teaching, are indispensable. 
As the season of the year is approaching when the 
public examinations are to be held, it is to be hoped, 
that, on these occasions, the whole board of direc- 
tors will strive to be in attendance, assome business 
of importance will be presented for their considera- 
tion. ‘The teachers should, in all cases, seek a pub- 
lic examination, as this is the best place to get ue- 
quainted with employers. It is hoped, therefore, 
that teachers will avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity of being examined near home. All of which is 
respectfully submitted by your humble servant, 

Isaac Brack, 
County Superintendent. 
Prospect, July 26, 1855. 


Venango County. 
Notice to School Directors : 
I will meet the Directors of the several Districts 
for consultation and examination of Teachers, at the 
following times and places : 
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Cherrytree, Monday, November 5, at Cherrytree 
village. 

Oakland, Tuesday, November 6, Dempseytown ; 
Plum, Wednesday, Nov. 7, Wallaceville ; Jackson, 
Thursday, Nov. 8, Cooperstown ; Canal, Friday, Nov. 
9, Hanna’s; Franklin and Sugarcreek, Saturday, 
Nov 10, Franklin ; Frenchcereek, Monday, Nov. 12, 
Waterloo ; Sandy Creek, Tuesday, Nov. 13, at the 

lace to be appointed by the Directors; Irwin, 

ednesday, Nov. 14, at the Yard School House; 
Clinton, Thursday, Nov. 15, at Clintonville ; Serab- 
grass, Friday, Nov. 16, at James Arderson’s ; Rich- 
land, Saturday, Nov. 17, at Foust’s ; Rockland, Nov. 
19, at Wm. Gate’s; Cranberry, Tuesday, Nov. 20, 
at Salina; Pinegrove, Wednesday, Nov. 21, at Piue 
Hill School House ; President, Thursday, Nov. 22, 
at President Furnace ; Tionesta, Friday, Nov. 23, at 
Tionesta ; Allegheny, Saturday, Nov. 24, at the 
Broadhead School House; Cornplanter, Monday, 
Nov. 26, at the mouth of Oil Creek, at McClin- 
tock’s. 

The hour of meeting will be 1 o’clock, P. M. It 
is to be hoped there will be a general attendance of 
Directors, citizens and especially Teachers, or those 
who design teaching. The intention of the law be- 
ing, (as we have before stated,) that all examinations 
should be public, &c. 

Teachers will recollect that “ The art of teaching,” 
is to constitute a part of the examinations for the 
future, and as our certificates will designate by fig- 
ures the respective qualifications in each branch of 
the applicant, we trust a very general attention will 
be given to that branch. 

M. C. Bezgsr, 
County Superintendent. 
Holland, October 15, 1855. 
Allegheny County. 
To the School Directors of Allegheny County : 

GENTLEMEN :—Copies of the new edition of the 
school law and decisions, have been received from 
the Department for distribution. In order to save 
the postage, packages directed to the Secretary, have 
been left at A. H, English & Co’s Book Store, No. 
79 Wood street. 

The blanks for “ Teacher’s Monthly Reports” to 
their respective Boards of Directors, promised some 
time since, have not been received—as soon as they 
come to hand, due notice will be given. 

Some time in April last you were-informed through 
the press, that blank forms for “ Annual Reports”, 
could be obtained at Mr. English’s—with the request, 
that they should be returned (by direction of the de- 
partment) to the county superintendent, on or be- 
fore the first Monday of June, 1855, or as soon after 
as convenient, 

It is to be regretted that in some nine districts, 
no attention has as yet been given to this request 
and even from those districts reported, but very few 
were received at the specified time. This necessa- 
rily delayed the annual report of the undersigned to 
the department. It is to be hoped that hereafter 
directors will be prompt, in attending to all reasona- 
ble requests. 

It is the design of the county superintendent to 
commence visiting schools the first of November 
next—consequently no more time can be specially de- 
voted to the examination of applicants. As cases 
of emergency, however, may arise, the undersigned 
will attend as usual at the Fourth Ward Public 
School House, every Ist and 3d Saturday of each 
month, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 





The Allegheny County Associations of teachers, 
dirctors and friends of education, meets the last 
Saturday of each month. Those who have not iden- 
tified themselves with the Association, are cor- 
dially invited to become members and the teachers 
of each township are earnestly advised to form town- 
ship associations, auxiliary to the county association 
to meet say 2d Saturday of each month. 

A decision has just emanated from the Depart- 
ment entitled “No School on Saturdays.” Teach- 
ers should not be required to make up the time. If 
they labor faithfully and diligently five days in the 
week, they will need Saturdays for “recreation”— 
attendance at township and county associations, &c. 

Directors should examine each “ provisional cer- 
tificate” carefully, as the undersigned has endeavor- 
ed to be fair in his examinations—honest and impar- 
tial in awarding and grading certificates. That he 
may have erred frequently, b priors in granting cer- 
tificates, he will not pretend to deny. 


Nothing will afford the superintendent more plea- 
sure, than to change a certificate from a lower to a 
higher grade, whenever the holder gives evidence of 
possessing a corresponding degree of qualification. 

With regard to the “newspaper controversies,’’ 
the undersigned deems it proper to state that he has 
taken no part in them, and so long as he holds his 
office, will not give publicity to any communication 
without his signature. 


He has quite enough labor to perform, of much 
more importance,than turning aside to answer—even 
if he had the inclination or ability—the many objec- 
tions and exceptions, that have been (honestly, it is 
hoped,) urged against, and taken to, his course. 


Believing, gentlemen directors, that the course I 
adopted, if steadily pursued, will tend, ultimately, 
towards elevating the teacher's profession to that 
dignity worthy of his name and vocation;—believing, 
that so long as I endeavor to do right—to discharge 
faithfully my duties, without fear, favor or prejudice, 
I shall be sustained, not only by you, but by a heal- 
thy publie sentiment; and believing also that the 
cause of common school education, will continue to 
advance from one degree of perfection to another, 
so that ere long our common schools will be known 
by the more appropriate name of the “ People’s Col- 
leges ;” ] remain yours, &c., 

Pittsburgh, Oct., 1855. B. M. Kerr, Co. Super’t. 





Schuylkill County—Teachers’ Institute. 

Notice already having been given that the regular 
semi-annual session of the Schuylkill County Teach- 
ers’ Institute will be held in the public School House, 
in Schuylkill Haven, on the lst, 2nd and 3rd days of 
November next, it is presumed every teacher in the 
county has come to the conclusion to attend. 

Teachers, just in proportion to the interest you 
take in the Institute, will its influence to advance 
the welfare of the public schools be increased.— 
Which of you is not willing to lend a helping hand 
to improve our public schools, and to popularize ed- 
ucation. “ If any, speak.” 

In calling the convention to meet at Sebuylkill 
Haven, the convenience and comfort of a majority 
of the teachers were consulted. The hospitality ex- 
tended to the teachers by the people of that place, 
on a former occasion, will not fail to exert a pereep- 
tible influence in favor of an increase inthe number 
of teachers heretofore attending the Institate— 
Should they repeat the generous liberality on the 
approaching occasion, they will be entitled to the 
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gratitude of eyery teacher and friend of education in 
county. 

R. A. Wilder, Esq., superintendent of the Mine 
Hill Railroad very generously offers a “free pass” 
to all teachers having occasion to pass over that 
road in going to or returning from the Institute. It 
is presumed that other railroad companies will man- 
ifest similar liberality; or at least, grant excursion 
(half-price) tickets. 

A new feature of the next Institute will be the 
teaching of classes in orthography, reading, geogra- 
phy, grammar and arithmetic. 

It was my intention to arrange the order of the 
exercises and publish the same, previous to the meet- 
ing of the convention, but my time being too much 
absorbed in the immediate and pressing duties of 
my office, I have been obliged to postpone it. 

Every person appointed Lecturer or Instructor, 
should, if possible, be present at the preliminary 
meetings, so that the general business may be ar- 
ranged in proper order. 

It was my intention to show that much would be 
gained, mutually, if the teachers of the various select 
schools and other friends of education generally 
would participate in the Institute, but for want of 
time I can only extend a special invitation to them 
to do so; which invitation it ia hoped will not be 
the less appreciated on account of the very late hour 
at which it comes. 

On next Thursday morning let the entire educa- 
tional corps of Schuylkill county be concentrated in 
Schuylkill Haven. 

Each teacher will be furnished with a copy of the 
School Law and Decisions. 

J. K. Krewson, 


Co. Supt. 





Tioga County. 


[This county is at lastheard from, and that in no 
doubtful tone. Three Institutes have recently been 
held—one at Knoxville, one at Tioga and one at 
Wellsboro. The following is from the spirited call 
of the Co. Superintendent, who seems to be a live 
one.—Ep.] — 


All teachers intending to teach in this county are 
earnestly invited to attend ; the expense will be but 
$2 00 in all, and we believe there is a spirit of pro- 
gress and improvement sufficient to turn in from fif- 
ty to seventy-five teachers to each of these Institutes. 
Come, ladies and gentlemen, we need to understand 
each other. Our profession is felt by the commani- 
ty more than any other, and we can make it honor- 
able as it should be. We have encouragement to 
expect board in private families during the sessions 
of these Institutes for twelve shillings, and other 
fees cannot exceed four shillings. The eg 
dent wiil be assisted in each of these drills by the 
most experienced teachers in the county, and ex- 
pects lecturers of distinction from abroad. ‘l'each- 
ers are referred to Victor Case and Prof. Price, of 
Knoxville; Wm. Garretson and John Guernsey, 
5 of Tioga; Prof. Reynolds and I. D. Richards, 
of Wellsboro, for places of board, 

Teachers are also respectfully solicited to — 
each an essay or a programme on one of the follow- 
ing subjects, to be presented and read during the 
sessions of the Institutes : 

The best form of a School Register. 

Graded Schools in rural districts. 


Pe 





Text books. 
best. 

Construction and arrangement of School houses. 

The best kind of supervision for Common Schools. 

The best discipline for Schools. 

Legal and moral, or whip and reason governments. 

Best mode of teaching any particular branch. 

The teaching of Physiology in our Schools. 

The danger of educating the females equally with 
the males, 

The equal claims of the females with the males 
to an education. 

The prerogative of a woman as teacher. 

The morals and religion of our Common Schools ; 
how shall we improve them. 

The order of the day ina School room. 

What makes a good teacher? 

These questions are suggested not te preclude oth- 
ers, but in hopes to induce as many teachers as pos- 
sible to prepare and bring with them essays on these 
or kindred subjects, that we may have composition 
and speaking to enliven the exercises of our sessions. 
Let us come prepared to compare notes, and if we 
can have public sessions in the evening to interest 
the people in our educational movements, we will 
do it. J. F. Cavains. 

County Superintendent. 


[That was the first manifesto. Here is the plan of 
a campaign for November :| 


Tioga Co. Teacugrs’ Associations.—The Teach- 
ers of Union, Liberty and Morris districts are re- 
spectfully invited to meet at the Block-house, on 
Monday, the 10th of November, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Also the Teachers of Bloss, Covington and Rich- 
mond, are respectfully invited to meet at the Hast 
school house in Covington, on Tuesday, November 
20th, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

Also the Teachers of Sullivan, Rutland and Jack- 
son, are respectfully invited to meet at the school 
house in Roseville, on Wednesday, the 21st of No- 
vember, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

The object of these meetings is to organize local 
teachers’ associations for mutual improvement. 

Other associations will be formed in all parts of 
the county during the winter. 


Importance of a uniformity of the 


J. F. Carxins, 
County Superintendent. 
Wellsboro, October, 1855. 





Cumberiaud County. 
To the Teachers of Cumberland county : 


The office of County Superintendent was created 
for the purpose of aiding the teacher in his arduous 
duties, to elevate the profession and to give diree- 
tions in the art of teaching. 

At this season of the year, when all our schools 
are going into operation, it may not be amiss to sug- 
gest some ideas for your consideration. 

He who enters upon the profession of teacher, 
should not consider himself merely a person placed 
there, to teach a certain number of hours each day, 
but while he is engaged in imparting a knowledge 
of the studies now required, should remember that 
our common schools are progressing and ere long 
more advanced studies will be. required. 


The teacher should not only employ his leisure 
hours in the study of the different branches, but 
more particularly should he prepare himself for the 
daily exercise of the school-room. 

, To know the nature and disposition of pupils, is 
indispensable for the progress of a school, and by 
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close observation, with some reflection on the part 
of the teacher, he will arrive at that form of school 
government which will secure to him the respect of 
his pupils, 
hat there is more interest manifested in the cause 
of education than formerly, needs no proof; and if 
80, no one should appreciate it more than the teach- 
er; if parents, guardians, and citizens generally ma- 
nifest increased interest, the teacher who would re- 
fuse to exert himself, should not be considered wor- 
thy. of a place in a school room. 
here is a want of uniformity in teaching, and to 
remedy this evil, teachers should form institutes in 
every district at as early a day as possible; to do 
this, they must divest pts dl of all selfishness, 
and with the sole aim to assist each other, enter into 
the matter in good faith; inviting the directors and 
other citizens to join with them, assuring them that 
their object is to qualify themselves more fully for a 
faithful discharge of the duties of teacher. 
A teacher to be successful must be “one of the 
people,” and he who feels himself above this, can 
never succeed ; visit as frequently as you can those 
who send children to you; but remember that noble 
hearts and bright intelleets dwell in log cabins as 
well as in brick mansions. 


Many of our teachers keep a record of the daily 
progress and conduct of their pupils, which is always 
open to the inspection of the directors and patrons 
of the school ; this should be universally adopted, 

In submitting your monthly reports, be very can- 
did in giving the deportment of your pupils ; if they 
are good, say so, and if they are bad, be not afraid 
to report them as such. The disposition to report 
favorably of every scholar appears to be prevalent; in 
some schools the teachers are constantly complain- 
ing of the bad conduct of their scholars, and yet 
when the reports are submitted, they are all good— 
such conduct, if knawn, will not pass unnoticed. 

I purpose visiting each district twice, this session, 
if possible, and would suggest to you the propriety 
of holding a meeting of teachers, directors and pa- 
trons every night while I remain in a district, for 
the purpose of discussing and demonstrating the best 
method of teaching the several branches taught in 
our schools. I will cheerfully spend my evenings 
with you in this manner, and have no doubt much 
good will result therefrom; it would afford me an 
opportunity of giving the people an idea of the 
workings of the system, and you might probably be 
benefitted by it. 

I do not wish to be considered as a dictator, but 
as a co-worker with you, and while my term of office 
continues, it shall be my constant aim to join with 
you in everything that may tead to elevate our 
schools, and bring the teacher a just recompense for 
his services, 

I think I may safely say that the schools of our 
county are not a whit behind those of other counties 
in the State, and yet there is considerable room for 
improvement in many of them, and a /itt/e in the best 
of them. 

In conclusion, permit me to thank you most sin- 
eerely for your becoming conduct at the several ex- 
aminations, and forthe many acts of kindness shown 
to me since my election to office. 

Very respectfully, your ob’t serv’t, 

Dante. SHELLY, 
County Superintendent. 

N. B. In ashort time I will publish a county re- 

port, in which I will try to exhibit our educational 


Educational Societies. 





Centre Co. Normal School. 

[The following brief sketch of one of those cheer- 
ing! movements which mark the present era in our 
educational progress, was prepared, at our request, 
some time after the close of the institution in ques- 
tion. Want of space has hitherto prevented its 
insertion, But the record of such a meritorious and 
creditable effort should not be lost —Ep.] 

This school was established by the exertions of 
Messrs. A. K. Browne and Ira ©. Mitchell, for the 
purpose of benefitting and raising to their proper 
level the common schools of Centre county, by sup- 
plying them with teachers competent for the ardu- 
ous duties of their profession. It more than real- 
ized the most sanguine wishes and expectations of 
its friends. It was opened on Monday, April 16th, 
1855, at Howard, Pa., and was continued in session 
twelve weeks. On the occasion of the opening cer- 
emonies, addresses were delivered by H. L. Dieffen- 
bach, Esq., (see page 381, vol, 3, School Journal,) 
Rev. N. t Mitchell, Mr, C. T. Noble and the Prin- 

als, 

The Board of Instruction consisted of 

A. K. Brownz, Aras 
I. C. Mrrcnett, } Frincipele. 
C. T. Nosie, Assistant. 
Mrs. M. Epcar Mircuett, Preceptress. 

The number in attendance was forty-one, princi- 
pally teachers and those preparing to teach. 

In connection with the normal department, in a 
lower room of the same building, was a Model School 
or schools for practice, numbering about seventy pu- 
pils, in which the members of the former were re- 
quired to gojin alphabetical order each day, to reduce 
their theory of teaching to practice. 

Besides this an ‘ Experimental Class” formed from 
the Model School, was occasionally taken into the 
Normal, to illustrate the best method of teaching 
different branches. 

The plan of Instruction was by practice, recitation 
and lectures. 

A lecture each day by one of the Teachers oa 
school discipline, teacher’s relations, &c., or on the 
best method of teaching some one of the various 
branches usually taught in common schools. 
Recitations in Orthography, Reading, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry, Rhetoric, Botany and Physiology. 

A course of lectures was delivered to the class in 
Physiology, by Calvin Cutter,M. D. Also public 
and private lectures were delivered during the term, 
by Mrs. Unice P. Cutter and Thos. Rotherick, M. 
D., on the same science. 

Public meetings were held on Thursday evenings, 
when papers were read; The “ Philomathian,” con- 
taining compositions by the young gentlemen, and 
the “ Bouquet,” containing compositions by the young 
ladies. Lectures were also delivered at the public 
meetings, on different scientific subjects, by the 
Principals. 

A vacation of one week was held at the middle of 
the term. At the close, a public examination which 
was continued two days and two evenings, and closed 
between 11 and 12 o'clock, Friday evening, July 13. 
During the examination addresses were delivered 
by H. J. B. Cummings, Esq., of Jersey Shore, Prof. 
J. W. Barrett, County Superintendent, of Lycom- 
ing,and Rey. J. W. Gibson, Co. Superinteudent of 
Centre county. 





eondition more minutely. 


At the close, valedictories by the students. 
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A second session was then warmly urged b 
students in attendance and by numerous citizens o 
the county, but was deferred for the present in con- 
sequence of the previous engagements of the teach- 
ers having charge of the Institute, and on account 
of the difficulty in obtaining suitable buildings and 
accommodations for all who would attend. 

That another session will eventually be held 
and that a permanent Normal School will ere long 
be established in Centre county, is unquestioned.— 
The entire success of the first faint effort in that di- 
rection—the first term of only twelve weeks, with, 
all its attendant difficulties, has demonstrated be 
yond the possibility of a doubt its practicability, 
and effects. It is no longer considered a matter of 
experiment. Arrangements are already being made 
for the erection of a building suitable for the pur- 
pose, and we look forward to the time when in “ Old 
Ventre” will be found as good teachers—as good 
schools as the Commonwealth can produce. 





American Association for the Advancement of 
Education. 

The annual meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Education, took place in the 
Chapel of the University of New York, on the 28th, 
29th, 30th and 3]st August, under the Presidency of 
the Hon. Henry Barnard, of Connecticut. An ad- 
dress was delivered by the retiring President, Dr. 
Bache. The session was an interesting one. Pa- 

rs were read by Dr. Tappan, of Michigan, Rev. E. 
B. Huntingdon, Rey. Charles Brooks, Mr. Olmstead, 
Mr. Taylor Lewis, Mr. Anderson and others, Du- 
ring the sessiun, Mr. McElligott offered the follow- 
ing resolution as a substitute for one presented by 
Prof. Davies. 

Resolved, That appropriate portions of the Holy 
Scriptures ought daily to be read in all schools and 
other institutions devoted to secular education, as a 


public recognition of the Divine authority of the Bi- | 


ble, as a confirmation of the religious teachings 
which the pupils are always presumed elsewhere to 
receive, ok as a means of diffusing, directly from 
their source, the wholesome influence of sound mo- 
rality. 

The resolution of Prof. Davies, in place of which 
this was offered as a substitute, was to the effect 
that religious instruction should form a prominent 
element in our syst: ms of public instruction. 

Bishop Potter, of Penn,, thought the discussion 
of this subject very unfortunate. He was satisfied 
that religious teaching to any extent could not be 
made effective in the public schools, and that no mat- 
ter how the Association voted on the question, their 
decision would be of no practical use. The Bible 
was already in two-thirds of the public schools, and 
a resolution that it should be read was unnecessary. 
He could conceive of a case where the obligator 
reading of the Scriptures would be attended wit 
greater evil than good effect. : 

Prof. Agnew coincided with Bishop Potter, and 
while he would vote for the substitute under certain 
circumstances, he was opposed to any expression on 
the subject by the association. He moved an inde- 
finite postponement. Lost—24 to 25. ; 

A motion to lay on the table then prevailed by a 
large majority, and the meeting adjourned, after 
unanimously adopting the following, presented by 
Dr. Tappan : * 

Resolved, That the sentiment expressed in the re- 
marks of Professor Bache in retiring from the pre- 
sidential chair of this association, that religion and 


morality constitute the foundation and the best part 
of education, is worthy alike of the Christian and the 
man of science. 

Resolved, That the association, in embodying this 
sentiment, mean to indicate thereby their full belief 
that the most perfect harmony exists between the 
word and the works of God, and that the scientific 
and erudite theologian who expounds the first, and 
the devout and reverent philosopher who investi- 
gates the history and the laws of the second, eannot 
essentially differ, but must move toward the same 
end and co-work for the good of man and the glory 
of God. 

In reference to Canada, the New York Courier & 
Enquirer states : 

“A paper on the subject of Education in Canada 
West, was read by Mr. J. G. Hodgins, the Deput 
Superintendent. It was explanatory and statistical, 
and exhibited a satisfactory progress, under liberal 
legislation, in the cause of education in that delight- 
fal portion of the British empire. The attendance 
upon Common Schools in that province is fully equal, 
in ee adgeen to the attendance in Massachusetts 
and New York. The thanks of the Association 
were returned to Mr. Hodgins for his interesting pa- 
per, and a copy solicited for publication in their 
transactions. A gentleman remarked in seconding 
the motion of thanks, that he regarded the system 
in operation in Canada West, in so far as it differs 
from ours, as a decided improvement, particularly as 
regards the provision for libraries and the mainte- 
nance of teachers. 

‘*The President made some remarks on the diffi- 
culty of procuring libraries for schools—keeping out 
bad books, procuring good ones at reasonable rates, 
&c., and commended the system adopted by the 
Educational Department at Toronto, Canada West.” 

The following gentlemen were appointed as offi- 
cers of the Association for the ensuing year: Pre- 
sident, Prof. H. P. Tappan; Secretaries, Joseph 
Cowperthwait, Robert L. Cooke; Treasurer, John 
Whitehead. 

The New York Observer of the 6th inst., states 
that : 

The convention adjourned at 8 o'clock on Friday; 
after having had a pleasant and profitable session. 
The meetings of each day were opened with prayer. 
The addresses delivered, and the various papers read, 
were of great interest and ability; and the discus- 
sions consequent thereupon, were marked with earn- 
estnoss, pointedness, and good feeling. Such a gath- 
ering of accomplished scholars as this annual meet- 
ing occasioned, is not often seen.—Canada Journal 


of Education. 











Chester Co. Teachers’ Institute. 

Agreeably to appointment the Teachers of Ches- 
ter County, Pa., assembled in the Court House on 
the 15th of October, 1855. The County Superinten- 
dent called the meeting to order. 8. Oulver and 
Wn. Bell were elected Secretaries and J. Whitford, 
Treasurer. The Superintendent gave a salutatory ad- 
dress to the Teachers, congratulating them on the 
intellectual feast prepared ; giving a brief history of 
education in Pennsylvania ; showing the proper food 
for the development of mind, and the necessity of 
every teacher knowing how to administer that food. 

The Professors present were Stoddard, Davies, 
Thompson, Travis and Dr. Cutter. These lectured 
alternately through each day of the Institute. Prof. 
Stoddard dwelt upon Mental Arithmetic and the Art 
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of Teaching ; imparting a vast number of useful and 
practical thoughts to the Teachers, and depicted in 
glowing colors that the Teacher should be the man 
among men. Prof. Davies dwelt upon the higher 
branches of Mathematical Science; pointing out the 
faculties of the mind employed ; elucidating clearly 
every topic he took up; showing by example that 
the Teachers should teach one thing at a time, teach 
it well, show its practicability, and its connection 
with other subjects so far as possible ; enforcing the 
truth that it is better to know everything of some- 
— than something of everything. Prof. Thomp- 
son lectured upon the science of Language ; unfold- 
ing it in a clear and distinct manner, showing that 
when the subject is properly treated, it is not dry 
and dull; pointing out two methods by which the 
mind operates in grasping the subject, the syrtheti- 
cal an analytical ; giving the analysis of sentences, 
&e. Prof. Travis dwelt upon Physical Geography ; 
showing its utility ; its connection with Astronomy ; 
the knowledge of the ancients in comparison to our 
own; the manner of teaching it to young children, 
and by topics to more advanced pupils, &c. 


Resolved, That the Chairman of this Institute ap- 
point a committee of seven persons, to take into con- 
sideration and report their views of the best and most 
feasible plan for its early establishment, to a public 
meeting of the friends of education, to be called by 
said committee. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the friends of 
education and to the directors especially, the estab- 
lishment of graded schools in their respective dis- 
tricts. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the considera- 
tion of directors the organization of a Central High 
School for several townships, where the townships 
are not large enough to sustain separate High 
Schools. 

Resolved, That we regard Prof. Stoddard’s Normal 
System of instruction, as superior to any with which 
we are acquainted; and also that we believe Mr. 
Stoddard would do much to advance the science and 
art of teaching. by publishing a work in which his 
views shall be more fully set forth. 

Resolved, That we cordially recommend to all 
friends of education and especially to teachers, the 
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Dr. Cutterlectured upon Physiology ; treating the 
subject in a masterly manner ; showing the Teachers 
that they should make use of the object, the dia- 

ram, and the description; that teaching should be 

one at the close of the lesson preparative to the 
next; the necessity of frequent reviews ; in teaching 
commence ona level with the child ; elucidating 
clearly the organs of digestion, circulation, &c. ; in- 
terspersing his remarks with many useful and valua- 
ble suggestions. 


There were ten public lectures during the time of 
the Institute by the following gentlemen, viz : 

1. Wm. Darlington, subject, The Nat. Sciences, 

Prof. Chas. Davies, on Mathematical Science. 

2. Prof. Jas. Thompson, on Man and his Develop- 
ments, 

Rev. R. Lowry, on Graded schools in rural dis- 
tricts. 

3. Prof. C. Davies, on the Education of the Young. 

Dr. Grimshaw, on District School Architecture. 
4.T.H.Burrowes,compulsory attendance atschool. 
Prof. J. F. Stoddard, on the Art of Teaching. 
5. Prof. W. Travis, the Duty of Parents to teach- 
ers. 
R. A. Futhey, on Teachers’ Institutes. 

To give a synopsis of the evening lectures would be 
doing great injustice to Lecturers, ‘To say the least, 
the Lecturers handled their subjects in an able and 
energetic manner. The Court-room was crowded 
to overflowing every night, and all were delighted 
as well as instructed. 

The Teachers numbered two hundred and six and 
although the sessions were long, no one seemed wea- 
ried, and most of them attended the conversational 
meetings which were held prior to the regular meet- 
ings of the Institute, thus spending 11 or 12 hours 
per day; evincing by their actions, their desire to 
treasure up as much as possible during the limited 
period of five days. Every one felt profited and each 
went to his or her station with renewed zeal and 
courage. 

At the close of the session on Friday afternoon, 
the following resolutious were passed without a dis- 
senting voice : 

Resolved, That the perfecting of the Public School 
System demands the permanent establishment of a 

ormal School in Chester county, on a foundation 
adequate to the profession of Teaching, and in some 
eonnexion with, or as the head of the school system. 





Pennsylvania School Journal as a periodical con- 
ducted with superior ability, and indispensable to the 
Teacher. 

Resolved, That the teachers of the county who 
have not availed themselves of the benefits of this 
Institute, have been recreant to duty and their best 
interests. 

Resolved, That those directors who have not al- 
lowed the teachers under their jurisdiction, the time 
to attend this Institute, have saved a penny but lost 
a pound, 

Resolved, That the members of this Institute ten- 
der to the lecturers their sincere thanks for instrac- 
tions imparted. 

Resolved, That we accept the generous offer from 
the editor of the Jeffersonian, to use a column in his 
paper for the discussion of matters relative to the 
progress of education. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to confer with a like committee from Lancaster, on 
the propriety of holding a joint Institute during 
three months, composed of teachers from Lancaster, 
Chester, Delaware and adjoining counties. This 
committee was appointed by the chairman, as fol- 
lows :—S. Culver, A. Fetters, J. C. Hamill, P. 
Lamborn, Lizzie Coates. The committee on the es- 
tablishment of a Normal School was appointed by 
the chairman, as follows ;—G. R. Moore, J. F. Jones, 
Ezra Coates, J. Whitford,A. K. Shaner, 8. Godshall, 
Wm. Bell. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Institute be 
tendered to the editors of the different county pa- 
pers, for the friendly notices given of this Institute 
in their journals ; and that we offer to them and to 
the editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal the 
minutes of the Institute for publication, 

By a vote, West Chester was elected the place 
for holding the next Institute. Adjourned sine die. 

S. Curver, 


Ww. Bett, | Secretaries, 


TEACHERS PRESENT. 

Birmingham,—G. H. Pierce. 

East Bradford.—Sallie E. Gibson, 

West Bradford.—Henry Francis, Lizzie K. Dar- 
nall, Alice Shields. 

East Caln.—Samuel Gotshall, Sarah W. Broom- 
all, Deborah Davis, Benj. French. 

West Caln.—F. Worrall, James Hanley, Charity 
Baldwin. 


— 
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‘ Charlestown.—John McGill, J. F. Snyder, Lavi- 
nia Jackson, Kate D. Jackson. 
East Coventry.—Zenith W. Savage, M. F. Fish- 


- — Coventry.— David H. Kulp, Mary A. Mc- 
ord. 

Easttown.— Wm. D. Hayes. 

East Fallowfield—B. W. Harlan, Susan C. 
Pearce, Mary J. Smith, E. T. Baker, Jas. C. Harry, 
R. B. Woodward, R. T. Speakman. 

West Fallowfield —H.S. Kent, Mary B. Walker, 
Geo. F. Mills, Sarah B. Mode. 

Franklin.—Sallie J. Rettew. 

East Goshen.—Thomas Bishop, Isaac Massey. 

West Goshen.—Mary 8S. Nields, Mary Jackson. 

Honeybrook.—Ezra Coates, Sallie B. Wright, E. 
Miller. 

Highland.—Cochran Hamill, Richard Darlington, 
Jr., Wm. Walton, Lizzie Coates, Sarah Martin, 
Louisa E. Harry. 

Hopewell Borough.—George Rupert, Isabella P. 
Wilkenson. 

Kennett.—Lizzie Graves.- 
Londongrove.—E. P. Townsend. 


East Marlborough.—Anna Mary Martin, Martha 
H. Martin. 

New Garden.—George R. Moore, David Moore, 
Alice Jackson. 

East Nantmeal,—Leighton Wynn, E. B. Krauser, 
J. Staret, Jr., Rebecca P. Ralston. 

West Nantmeal.—John C. Pauling, Lucas K. 
Guest, Jesse C. Dauman, Alban W. Davis, John 
Dengler. 

West Nottingham.—Sarah R. Watson, Mary S. 
Watson. 

East Nottingham.—John M. Clark. 

Newlin.—W. J. Harvey. 

Lower Oxford.—David F. Cope, Edgar Watson, 
E. D. McCullough. 

Upper Oxford.—Lititia P. Broomall, Hester M. 
omy, So Lucretia M. Brosius, Sallie F. Bolton, Albi- 
na Bradley, Henrietta McIntyre. 

Pocopson.—Fenelon Darlington. 

Pennsbury.—Eleanor Darlington. 


Sadsbury.—Francis M. Lennox, William Bryan, 
Charles Laverty, Hannah Cooper, Sallie Pennock, 
L. Hambleton, Mary Collins, Phebe Coates, Benj. 
F. Morris, Anna Cooper. 

Schuylkill —Abraham D. Kulp, Nicholson Ar- 
nold. 

Tredyffrin.—John M. Hayman, Randal Evans, J. 
C. Ralston, Elizabeth Smith, Hannah H. Southard, 
Helen Hotchkin, Hannah P. Hall. 

Uwchlan.—D. H. Krauser, A. Fetters, Margaret 
P. Morris, Susan W. Morris, Thamzin Gray, E. 
McClure. 


Valley.—Leonard Bittle, Wm. Davies, Jr., Emma 
Malin, Lucretia Baker, 8. P. Lang, Samuel Morris. 
West Vincent.—Lizzie A. Thomas. 


East Whiteland—Wnm. Bell, Sr., Margaret C. 
Thomas. 

Wallace.—Eliz. Parker, Anna Parker. 

Willistown.—Lizzie T. Arnold, Sallie J. Griffith, 
Eliza C. Rogers. 

Warwick.—lIsrael L. Irwin, James Wells Amazi 
ah Knaur, Wm. McFarland, J. T. Jones. 

Westtown.—Charles P. Pyle. 


West Chester.—Sanford Culver, Jeremiah Whit- 
ford, Joshua Hoopes, Thomas C. Rogers, Priscilla 


er 


Lamborn, Ellen A. Whitford, Rebecca Hawley, M. 
H. Entriken, Olive H. Harry, Rachel B. Dunwoody, 





Rebecca H. Pugh, Ellen M. Vandever,Sallie Hughes, 
Jane H. Darlington, Mary C. Pratt, Emma A. Tay- 
lor, Margaret Hoopes, Tillah H. Monks, A. M. 
Richards. 

Kennett.—J osiah Jackson, Hannah R. Gause, L. 
Lewis, Susannah Marshall, Phebe A. Taylor, Mary 
J. Jackson, Ellen P. Dunwoody, Andrewanna Mor- 
i Emma Hamor, R. A. Lamborn, 8. P. Cham- 

ers. 

Anna R. Marshall, Ellen P. Dunwoody, Mary 8. 
Gilpin, Sallie J. Embree, Thomas Wright, Isaac 8. 
Yarnall, Harriet D. Sahlor. 





Washington Co. Teachers’ Association. 

The Washington County Teachers’ Association 
met at the call of the Executive Committee, in the 
New School House, in the Borough of Washington 
Oct. Ist, 1855, at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

The Association was called to order by Dr. Wines, 
President, and prayer offered by Dr. Alrich ; George 
Buchanan was chosen Sec’y; the minutes of the 
last meeting were read and approved. On motion, 
the opening address, by Dr. Wines, was postponed 
till 7 o’clock this evening. Dr. Alrich, D. P. Low- 
ary, and I. J. Teagarden were excused from address- 
ing the Association at present, on the topics assign- 
edthem. The Association then adjourned to meet 
in the Court House, at 7 o’clock, this evening. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Dr. Wines in the chair. The minutes read and 
approved, The Association was then addressed in 
a very eloquent manner, by Dr. Wines, on the im- 
portance of the School Teacher's profession, show- 
ing the responsibilities of the teacher, and assigning 
reasons why teachers should be well taught them- 
selves in every branch they engage to teach, as well 
as in the art of communicating. For the purpose of 
having teachers best qualified, he was in favor 
of Normal Schools; and until these ean be had, he 
recommended the present plan of County Institutes. 

Adjourned to meet in the New School House on 
Tuesday Morning, at 9 o'clock. 

TUESDAY MORNING. 

Association met according to adjournment. Dr, 
Wines, the President, being absent, the Rev. L. P. 
Streator was chosen President of the Association ; 
Prayer b y the Rev. R. Lewis. Mr. A. D. French 
being called upon, gave a lecture on Arithmetic, af- 
ter which Rev. Streator and John L. Gow address- 
ed the Association on the same subject, showing the 
importance of giving thorough instruction in the el- 
ementary principles of the Science. 

A. M. Gow gave a lecture on English Grammar, 
illustrating the mode in which it should be taught. 
Rev. Streator followed with some remarks on the 
same subject. 

At the request of the Association, A. M. Gow 
exhibited, in a very pleasing manner, his mode of 
teaching Penmanship by time. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

Association convened. Rev. Streator, in the chair. 
Mr. F. I. Thomas, of Pittsburgh, addressed the 
meeting in a very interesting and instructive man- 
ner on the subject of mental Arithmetic, showiug 
the necessity of beginning to teach pupils at an early 
age. 

On motion, the Association took a short recess. 

On motion, A. M. Gow, George Buchanan and 
Prof. Alrich, were appointed a committee to nomi- 
nate officers for the ensuing year. ‘The Constitution 
was then read, and the names of new members en- 
rolled. 
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Mr. Buchanan offered the following resolution: 
Resolved, That in any district, in this county, where 
a sufficient number of scholars can be had, we rec- 
ommend that Directors make provisiou for public 
night schools, for the benefit of those who cannot 
attend through the day time.g Buchanan, J. L. Gow, 
Grabam, and Dr, Alrich, participated in the dicus- 
sion of the resolution. 

On motion, the subject was postponed for further 
consideration. 

Adjourned to meet in the Court House, at 6} 
o'clock. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Association convened, and prayer by the Presi- 
dent, A. M, Gow then read a lengthy and very able 
Kssay, on duties of parents and teachers. 

On motion of D. P. Lowary, Prof. J. R. Gaut, of 
Philadelphia, was invited to participate in the exer- 
cises of the Association. 

Adjourned fo meetin the New School House, on 
Wednesday morning, at 9 o’clock. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

The President being absent, Esq. Parker was cho- 
sen to fill the chair. 

Prayer by J. L. Gow. 

Minutes of yesterday read and approved. 

Roll called. 

Mr. F. J, Thomas lectured on Analytical Gram- 
mar; recommending the use of diagrams to illustrate 
the connection and relation of words in sentences. 

Prof. J. R. Gaut, by invitation, addressed the 
meeting on the importance ef simplifying as much 
as possible, every study in which the pupils are en- 
gaged. His remarks were of a general and practica- 
ble nature. 

Adjourned till 2 P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Ksq. Parker in the chair. 

Dr. Cutter, of Massachusetts, addressed the As- 
sociation on the subject of Physiology and Hygiene, 
exhibiting a Manakin in all its different parts, and 
explaining the similarity existing between the high- 
er and lower animals. A. M. Gow, resumed his lec- 
ture on grammar, and spoke particularly of the verb. 
A. M. Gow, chairman of the committee appointed 
to nominate officers for the ensuing year, reported 
the following : 

For President—L. P. Streator. 

Viee President—D. P. Lowary. 

Secretary—J. W. Norris. 

‘Treasurer—Mrs, ©. Sisson. 

Executive Committee—George Buchanan, John 
Graham, Jas. S. Crawford. 

teport accepted, and the above duly elected. Mr. 
Buchanan lectured on the elementary sounds and 
phonetics. On motion, it was 

Jesolved, That a Committee of three be appointed 
to prepare an address concerning the state of the 
Institution, requesting Teachers and Directors to 
attend our next meeting. A. M. Gow, W. G. Fee 
and ‘Thomas Streator, Committee. 

On motion, the Association agreed to hold its 
next meeting in Hickory. 

The discussion relative to public Night Schools, 
was resumed. Buchanan, Gow, Graham and Buf- 
fington participated in the discussion. A vote was 
taken on the resolution and lost. Adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 


Association met in the Court House. Esq. Par- 
ker in the Chair. Prayerby Dr. Hanna. Dr. Cut- 
ter delivered a practical, forcible and very eloquent 
lecture on Hygiene, showing how much easier and 





cheaper it is to preserve health, than to cure dis- 
eases, Adjourned. 
THURSDAY MORNING. 

Association convened. Prayer by A. M. Gow. 
Minutes read and approved. By special request, A. 
M. Gow exhibited a class in Geography for the pur- 
pose of showing the necessity and importance of 
outline Maps in Schools. Dr. Cutter again lectured 
on Physiology, commencing with the Muscular Sys- 
tem, and also showed the manner in which it ought 
to be taught. 

Mr. A. M. Gow called up a class in Arithmetic, 
for the purpose of showing Teachers and Directors 
how the blackboard can be used to advantage. Mr. 
Carney, of Canton, Ohio, addressed the Association 
on Grammar. He recommended the plan of always 


teaching one thing at a time, and that well. 

Dr. Cutter, resumed his course of lectures, and 
continued till 12 o’clock, when the Association ad- 
journed till 2 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Mr. George Buchanan was appointed President. 
Dr. Cutter resumed his lecture, entertaining the 
Association very profitably on the preservation of 
the teeth and use of the Salivary Glands, A. D. 
French then concluded his remarks on Arithmetic, 
after which Dr. Cutter discussed the importance of 
knowing how to keep the digestive system in a heal- 
thy condition. Mr. A. M, Gow suggested that an 
effort be made to establish a Normal School Meeting, 
in this place next spring, to continue about four 
weeks, for the purpose of being practically trained 
and better fitted to teach; and also, that a commit- 
tee be appointed to solicit the services of several 
able and experienced teachers from abroad. Ad- 
journed to meet in the Court House, at 6} o’clock, 
P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Mr. Buchenan in the chair. Dr, Cutter then de- 
livered a popular lecture on the Nervous System in 
a very entertaining, instructive, and eloquent man- 
ner, illustrating the evil results of inactivity, both 
of body aud mind, On motion of the Supreinten- 
dent, the thanks of the Teachers’ Association, and 
Citizens of Washington, were tendered to Dr. Cut- 
ter for his able and instructive lectures. 

The following persons were appointed to give in- 
structions at the next meeting: 

Rev. L. P. Streator, opening address, 

D. P. Alrich, Essay on Chemistry. 

James Moore, Natural Philosophy. 

A. M. Gow, Physiology. 

W. G. Fee, Penmanship. 

J. L. Gow, Grammar. 

Rev. James Sloan, Arithmetic. 

D. P. Lowary, Duty of Parents, Directors and 
Teachers. 

Mr. Reed, (of Cross Creek) Geography. 

Mr. Bigham, (of Candor) School Discipline. 

A M. Gow, causes and preventives of Truancy. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to meet in 
Hickory,, at the call of the Educational Commit- 
tee. 

Gerorce Bucuanan, Pres’t. 

J. W. Norris, Sec’y. 





Indiana Co. Normal School. 


The pupils of the Normal School and a large 
number of citizens assembled in the Associate 
churef, on Thursday evening last, to hear an ad- 
dress from Henry C. Hickok, Esq., Deputy Super- 
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intendent of Common Schools, and the farewell ad- 
dregs of Prof. J. F. Stoddard. The meeting was 
opened with prayer by the Rev. 8S. P. Bollman, 

ounty Superintendent. after which an able address 
was delivered by Mr. Hickok, who was followed b 
Prof. Stoddard in an appropriate and feeling oh 
dress to parents and pti me After the address- 
es, a few explanatory remarks were made by the 
County Superintendent, in regard to the presence 
of Mr. Hickok. Mr. Bollman then, in behalf of 
the Normal School, offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the pupils of the In- 
diana county Normal School be, and the same are 
hereby tendered to the Hon. H. C. Hickok for his 
visit to Indiana county, and for his able and interes- 
ting address 

In view of Prof. Stoddard’s withdrawal from the 
faculty, Mr. Bollman, in behalf of the pupils, offered 
the following preamble and resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, We the teachers of Indiana county, 
who are now attending the Normal School, at this 
place, are determined to make every reasonable ex- 
ertion to advance the interests of our common 
Schools. 

Resolved, That we commend Stoddard’s Normal 
system of teaching to the favorable consideration of 
school directors and teachers, it being superior to 
any other system with which we are acquainted. 

Resolved, That we request Prof. J. F. Stoddard to 
prepare a work on the science and art of teaching. 
believing that thereby he would greatly advance the 
interests of popular education. 

Resolved, That our thanks are due, and are hereby 
tendered to Prof. J. F. Stoddard, the thorough, 


practical and accomplished educator, for his emi- 
nently valuable services in our Normal School, and 
that he be earnestly desired to lend us his aid dur- 
ing our next Normal School. 





Bucks Co.---Buckingham ‘Teachers’ Institute. 

Agreeably to previous notice, the members of the 
Buckingham Teachers’ Institute, with several friends 
of education generally, met at the Hughesian School 
House, Centreville, September 29th, 1855. 

David Brown was appointed President pro tem. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. Aninteresting extract, from “ Three hours 
school a day,” was read by Joseph Fell. 

Reading was the first exercise. As it is an impor- 
tant branch, and one which is very imperfectly taught 
in our schools, more time was devoted to it than 

reviously, and it occupied the attention of the meet- 
ing during the morning session. It was conducted 
in a manner that made it interesting to all present. 

Arrernoon Session.—The exercises consisted of 

nmanship, elocution, reading original essays, read- 
ing, written and mental arithmetic. The teacher 
of penmanship being absent, several teachers gave 
their methods of conducting that exercise in their 
respective schools. There were six original essays 
read, all of which were well written and very inter- 
esting. One or two evinced considerable poetic ta- 
lent. 

A note was received from Wm. H. Johnson ex- 
pressing his inability to attend, on account of sick- 
ness, 

The attendance was quite large, and all seemed 
to take great interest in the meeting. 

On motion, adjourned to meet at the Hughesian 
school house, Centreville, on Saturday, the 24th of 





November, at 9 o’clock, A. M. 
county are cordially invited. 
Lewis Wortarnetoy, Sec’y. 


Teachers of the 





Fayette Co. Teachers’ Association. 

The Association met, pursuant to notice, in the 
Presbyterian Church in Connellsville, on the 6th of 
September, 1855, at 1 o’clock. In absence of the 
President, A. C, Price took the chair, and opened 
the meeting with prayer. On motion, a committee 
was appointed to nominate officers for the ensuing 
year. They reported the names of the following :— 
For President, J. V. Gibbons; Vice Presidents, A. 
©. Price and A. H. Sembower ; Secretary, J. Dar- 
by ; Executive Committee, John Rist, D. M. Dunn, 
ti. H. Mherling and David Barns. The report of 
the committee was adopted, and the persons nomi- 
nated were elected. A.C. Price read a report from 
the committee to prepare by-laws for the Associa- 
tion. The report was adopted. A. C. Price offer- 
ed the following resolutions which were adopted : 

Resolved, That ladies be admitted members with- 
out paying the initiation fee. 

Resolved, That the President appoint a committee 

repare business for the meeting. 
The President appointed Messrs, Bolton, Thom- 
as, Leithead, McDonald and Core. Business was 
reported by the Business Committee and then taken 
up. J. Bolton addressed the Association on teach- 
ing Mental Arithmetic ; T. J. Thomas on teaching 
English Grammar; A. C. Price on teaching Geo- 
graphy. John Rist was excused from addressing the 
Association on Written Arithmetic. J. Darby read 
a report on the relation of education to the State. 
On motion, the report was received. W. W. Redick 
offered some remarks on Mental Arithmetic, English 
Grammar and Geography, and was followed by Leit- 
head and Bolton. 
EVENING SESSION. 

The meeting was opened with prayer by Wm. W. 
Redick. The following resolutions presented by the 
Business Committee were discussed : 

Resolved, That the co-operation of parents with 
teachers is necessary for the advancement of educa- 
tion, (Messrs. Thomas and Black addressed the 
Association in an able manner on this resolution.) 

Resolved, That whispering should be entirely dis- 
pensed with in our Common Schools. (This reso- 
lution was ably discussed by Messrs, Redick, Mc- 
Cormic, Bolton and J. V. Gibbons.) Report of the 
Business Committee for the Morning Session, was 
then presented, and the Institute adjourned, 

MORNING SESSION.—FRIDAY. 

The Association was opened with prayer by the 
Rev. J. Black. On motion, the regular order of bu- 
siness was dispensed with, and as a committee was 
appointed consisting of Price, Rist and Mherling. to 
report on the financial condition of the * Teachers’ 
Institute” (a monthly educational periodical), They 
made the following report, which was received : 
$253 41 


to 


Total expenses for printing, &c., for the Vol 
Total Reseipts, 


Advanced by Editor more than received, 


If all dues ret on there will be a surplus, after 
expenses are paid, of $24 74. 

Mr. Dunn addressed the Association on the art 
of teaching Reading. Mr. Heywood, on Penman- 
ship; McCormic, on teaching English Grammar, fol- 
lowed by J. V. Gibbons. J. Bolton addressed the 
Association on Physiology in Common Schools.— 
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G. W. Wilkinson on the method of teaching Mental 
Arithmetic. L. F. Parker conducted the Normal 
Class in Written Arithmetic. A. C. Price offered 
the following resolutions which were adopted : 

Resolved, That the grateful acknowledgments of 
this Institute are due to Prof. L. F. Parker for bis 
indefatigable and judicious efforts in sustaining and 
advancing the great cause of Common School edu- 
cation. 

Resolved, That we tender our cordial thanks to 
Mr. Parker for the able manner in which he has con- 
ducted the editorial department of our paper, and 
that we will use our best efforts in collecting all dues 
of the paper and pay them over to him. 


AFTERNOON SESSICN. 


Prayer by J. V. Gibbons. A committee consist- 
ing of Messrs. Leithead, Price, McDonald, Bolton, 
Yeagly, Smutz, Beatty, Hutchinson, Wilkinson and 
Dunn was appointed to collect the dues of the paper 
and procure subscribers, On motion, 

Resolved, That we continue the paper. This res- 
olution was discussed by Price, Bolton, Parker, J. 
V. Gibbons, Mherling and Sembower. 

On motion of L. F. Parker, John Bolton was ap- 
ointed Editor for the next Vol., and 12 Assistant 
iditors were meee by the Chair, viz: 

A. C. Price, for October ; McDonald, November; 
McUCormic, December; Mherling, January; Barns, 
February ; Dann, March ; Rist, April ; Beatty, May; 
Wilkinson, June; Leithead, July; Sickel, August ; 
Smutz, September. Wm: W. Redick was excused 
from delivering an address on Teachers’ Institutes, 
L. F. Parker read a report on Geology. Report 
received. J, Bolton Hay pallial? on School Appa- 
ratus, which was also received. 

The following resolution was then adopted : 

Resolved, That we consider those teachers who 
have heretofore stood aloof from our County Asso- 
ciation as derelict in their duty,and as not manifest- 
ing a proper interest in their profession, 

L. F. Parker read a report recommending Will- 
son’s Series of Histories, Youman’s Chemistry, 
Quackenbos’ Composition and Rhetoric, Brockles- 
by’s Astronomy, and Palmer's Book-Keeping for the 
use of our Schools, which was adopted. G. W. 
Wilkinson offered the following resolution, which 
was adopted : 

Resolved, That we congratulate the directors and 
friends of education in the county on the success of 
the effort to secure a uniformity of text books, and 
that we still regard it of incalculable advantage to 
our Schools, and would recommend the directors and 
teachers to discountenance any change at present. 
J. Bolton offered the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 

Resolved, Theat we tender Mr. D. H. Heywood 
our thanks for his explanation of his system of teach- 
ing Penmanship ; that we approve of it, and recom- 
mend him to the patronage of the public. The place 
of holding the next annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion was fixed at Uniontown. L. F. Parker offered 
the following resolations, which were adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend that the Superin- 
tendent calla Co. Educational Meeting at such time 
and place as he may think proper. 

Resolved, That we are more than pleased with the 
persevering and well directed efforts of our County 
Superintendent to elevate our Common Schools, and 
that we cheerfully pledge him our hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

EVENING SESSION. 
Prayer by A. C, Price. Music by the Browns- 





ville teachers. Mrs. Parker read a report on Music 
in Schools. Rey. J. Black then addressed the As- 
sociation in an able manner, showing the responsibil- 
ities of teachers, and the interest that should be man- 
ifested by parents in the education of their children, 
On motion of L. F. Parker, the following resolution 
was adoptnd : 

Resolved. That we tender our thanks to the Rev. 
Mr. Black for the able address with which he has 
favored the Association. Wm. W. Redick, then of- 
fered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That while we concur in recommending 
the establishment and encouragement of Normal 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, we deem it impor- 
tant that the usefulness and impartial influence of 
the incumbent of the office of County Superintendent 
should be rendered manifest by his entire indepen- 
dence, official and pecuniary, of the institutions whose 
object is the preparation of teachers for examination 
and service. This resolution was discussed by Messrs. 
Redick, Bolton, Parker, Price, Black and Leithead, 
and lost, no one voting for it. 


The ordinary vote of thanks to the Trustees of the 
Presbyterian Church and the citizens of Connells- 
ville, for their kindness to the Association, was then 
passed. 

Business for next meeting of the Association.— 
Address by Nathaniel West, D. D., of McKeesport. 
Normal Classes. 


In Orthography, by A. H. Sembower; Reading, 
Yeagly; Penmanship, Barns; Grammar, Parker; 
Mental Arithmetic, Wilkinson ; Geography, Price ; 
Written Arithmetic, MeCormic; Algebra, Bolton ; 
Reports, on Physiology by Dunn; Mathematics, 
Mherling ; Natural Philosophy, Mrs. Parker. The 
meeting adjourned to hold its next annual meeting 
at Uniontown. Closed with prayer by the Rev. J. 
Black. 5 . Darsy, Sec’y. 





Columbia Co. Teachers’ Association. 


On Saturday, Sept. 29th, the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Columbia county, met at the Acadmey in 
Bloomsburg, Mr. Weaver presiding. 

After some brief remarks from the President as to 
the business and objects of the Association, Mr. 
William Kahler was called upon for an essay upon 
the subject of Astronomy, in pursuance to the allot- 
ment of subjects by the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Kahler read an essay, and continued in some addi- 
tional oral remarks. 

Mr. Abia John being called upon read an essay 
upon the subject of Physiology in Schools. Some 
further remarks upon the subject were made by Mr. 
Weaver. 

Mr. ©. F. Hill, in answer to the allotment of sub- 
jects by the Executive Committee, read an essay up- 
on the subject of Reading as an Amusement. 

Mr. Kahler addressed the Association with some 
views and suggestions as to the method of teachin 
the full science of language, in connection with read- 
ing exercises, so as to embrace a knowledge of the 
construction of words and their meaning. Further 
remarks upon the subject were made by Messrs. 
Weaver and Burgess. 

Mr. Hill was called upon for views upon the best 
method of teaching reading and the best works for 
that purpose. He was in favor of Sander’s series of 
readers, except the first number. 

Mr. H. Coons was called upon for suggestions 
upon the subject of correct reading, and made some 
pertinent remarks. He recommended it as an occa- 
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sional exercise to command the voice, to give confi- 
dence, tone and regularity to the scholars delivery, 
but mainly as a pny ong for learning music, Mr. 
Burgess followed upon the same subject. 


Mr. Burgess was then called upon for suggestions 
upon the efficacy of Pelton’s Outline Maps in teach- 
ing Geography. He had used these maps to some 
extent, and had found that some of the most excel- 
lent scholars in Geography had learned by this sys- 
tem, The key might be used along, or the maps 
used in connection with any work on Geography. 

Mr. Weaver followed in some excuse of Pelton’s 
system from the abuse it had suffered in the hands 
of itinerant teachers, who had depended almost en- 
tirely upon the verses in the book for teaching the 
scholar. He explained that no system of artificial 
memory, mnemonics or mnemotechny, can be relied 
on for permanent and general instruction; but that 
all science must be learned by the natural associa- 
tion of new ideas and facts with those already in the 
mind, for which they have affinity or similitude. The 
verses were designed as exercises to interest the 
young, and to commence the study of music, but not 
to be learned by rote. 

Mr. Coons followed in some remarks in the same 
direction. 

After some consultation as to future meetings of 
the Association, Rev. Conley Plotts of Muncy, hav- 
ing arrived was invited to address the Association. 
He did so to the encouragement and interest of the 
members. He spoke of the great and good work 
which the teacher has before him, with earnest zeal 
for the cause of education. 

On motion of Mr. John, it was Resolved, that the 
thanks of this Association are hereby tendered to 
, Plotts for his attendance and encouraging ad- 

ress. 

, The meeting then adjourned to meet next at Mill- 
ville on Saturday the 8th of December next. 





Montgomery Co. Teachers’ Institute. 


The Montgomery County Teachers’ Association 
met at Hill’s Airy Street Hall, on Monday, Aug. 
13th, 1855, for the purpose of holding a Teacher’s 
Institute during the week. Dr. E. L. Acker, the 
President of the Association, called the meeting to 
order at eleven o’clock. The following teachers were 
present during the course of the week: Miss Lydia 
W. Stephens, Miss Mary A, Walton, Miss Mary A. 
Schwenk, Miss Martha Stewart, Miss Lizzie Walk- 
er, and Messrs. John F. Allen, Lewis Styer, Silas 
H. Thomas, Danl. K. Cassel, Solomon Snider, Rev. 
G. D. Wolff, Jos. K. Gotwals, David Knipe, John 
Davis, Philip Cressman, G. L, Dougherty, Jas. Y. 
Heckler, Alfred Thomas, Saml. K. Cassel, Oliver 
K. Sabold, Oliver P. Saylor, John Dismant, Jr., 
Jacob Booth, Chas. Jacobs, Jr., T. A. Hoover, Wm. 
Staley, A. R. Springer, Moses Pierce, Jr., John F. 
Johnson, Jesse R. Eastburn, Thomas Burnside, Rev. 
Samuel Aaron, R. W. Hamer, John W. Loch, Wil- 
liam Goshow, and Henry Kimes.. 

After calling the roll, and the reading of letters 
from Jos. Fell, and J. K. Krewson, Esqs., County 
Superintendents of Bucks and Schuylkill counties, 
stating their inability to be present, an adjournment 
took place. 

Tne Association met at 2 o’clock, when Rev. Geo. 
D. Wolff, delivered an address on edacational mat- 
ters before the Teachers present, referring to the 
importance of Teachers meeting together for mutual 
improvement ; to the facilities now offered to teach- 


books and apparatus ; and also to the importance of 
teaching pupils principles rather than mere words, 
dates and things. 

After this a discussion on the best method of 
teaching the alphabet and spelling took place, in 
wkich P. Cressman, J. F. Allen, Lewis Styer, Silas 
H. Thomas, Danial K. Cassel, Rev. G. D. Wolff, 
D. Knipe, Jr., G. L. Dougherty, Alfred Thomas, 
S. K. Cassel, and Oliver K. Saybold, participated, 
giving in detail their experience. 

Some of those gentlemen thought that the pupil 
ought to learn the Alphabet before entering the 
school, but that at school the best way would be to 
teach it on the blackboard. 


After the postponement of this subject for the 
present, the subject of giving prizes in schools was 
next considered and discussed, by Messrs. Silas H. 
Thomas, J. F. Allen, Alfred Thomas, Samuel K. 
Cassel, G. L. Dougherty, P. Cressman, Rev. Sam- 
uel Aaron and L. H. Gause, after which the subject 
was postponed for the present. 


A motion was then made requesting a copy of Mr. 
Wolff's address for publication. A committee was 
also appointed consisting of P. Cressman, Rev. S. 
Aaron and Dr. E. L. Acker to make some provis- 
ion for teachers present from a distance. 

The Association then adjourned until Tuesday 
morning at 9 o'clock. 


TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, 


After transacting some preliminary business, the 
subject of writing was taken up, 

Mr. Thomas Burnside, then delivered a very ap- 
propriate lecture on writing, and gave exercises on 
the blackboard. In the course of his remarks he 
gave his method of teaching Penmanship, the man- 
ner of holding the pen, the position of sitting, and 
the various movements in exercising the hand and 
arm, so as to acquire a facility in the use of the pen. 
Further remarks were then made on the subject of 
Penmanship, by Miss Homer, Rev. 8, Aaron, G. L. 
Dougherty, P. Cressman and the President of the 
Association. 

On motion of Rev. S. Aaron. it was resolved that 
we sincerely thank Mr, T. Burnside, for his clear 
and practical remarks on Penmanship, and cordially 
recommend the system exemplified by him, as secu- 
ning ene and rapidity in the shortest time and 
with ease and pleasure to the pupil. 

Dr, Earle then exhibited a new copper plate map 
of the United States, which is about being publish- 
ed by Mitchell. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Association again took up the subject of the 
best mode of teaching the Alphabet and Orthogra- 
py which was further discussed by Rev. 8. Aaron, 

. Cressman, J. F. Allen and 8. H. Thomas. 

Dr. Acker, the County Superintendent, remarked 
that he liked the method of teaching the Alphabet 
in the schools of Norristown. It was taught from 
the blackboard. He agreed with some of the gen- 
tlemen present, as to the difficulty of acquiring the 
art of spelling. 

Reading was then taken up in its place, and some 
able remarks were made on it, and the elementary 
sounds, by Rev. S. Aaron. A number of pieces in 
reading of different character, were also read by Mr. 
Aaron. The question of giving prizes was then fur- 
ther discussed by Messrs. J, F. Allen, S. Thomas, 
L. H. Gause, T. A. Hoover, P. Cressman, 8. K. 
Cassel; after which remarks were also made on the 





ers and pupils in having a proper supply of text 


same subject by the county superintendent. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 

After the reading of the minutes, the subject of 
Arithmetic was taken up, Mr. Alfred Thomas was 
the lecturer. The teachers present, formed them- 
selves into a class, and Mr. Thomas gave them in- 
structions ‘and explained to them his method of 
teaching the rudiments of Arithmetic. Further re- 
marks were made on the same subject by the teach- 
ers present. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The subject of Geography, illustrated with the use 
of the globe, was next considered. Miss Mary A. 
Homer, Principal of the Female Grammar Schoo! 
of Norristown, made some important remarks on the 
subject, giving explanations on the globe. Her ef- 
fort was very successful and satisfactory. Further 
remarks were made on Geography by Messrs. Cress- 
man and Dougherty. The tropics were also ex- 
plained. 

Dr. J. B. Dunlap, now delivered a lecture on the 
subject of Anatomy and Physiology, explaining by 
diagrams, the skeleton, and mechanism of the Hu- 
man Body. 

Mr. L. H. Gaase, then gave a lecture on the sub- 
ject of Chemistry. Both these lectures were very 
interesting in their nature. 

The thanks of the Association were, on motion of 
Mr. Allen, returned to the lecturers. 

On motion, the Association then resolved itself 
into a class, and Mr. Aaron was appointed teacher, 
for the purpose of giving exercises on the Phonetic 
chart. 

The Association then adjourned. 


_ THURSDAY MORNING. 

The Association met. After the disposal of some 
miscellaneous business, the subject of Arithmetic 
was again taken up, and Mr. Staley, gave an illus- 
tration of the cube root with blocks 

Mr. E. W. Beans, then followed with a lecture on 
educational matters generally, and some practical 
remarks in surveying, giving a description of his 
method of performing various calculations, measure- 
ment, &c., on the blackboard. The thanks of the 
Association were returned to Mr. Beans, for his lec- 
ture. 

Dr. Acker, the County Superintendent, then made 
some remarks on the art and best methods of teach- 
ing. He thought there was a defect in teaching in 
many schools, on account of its being too mechani- 
cal. It should be more thorough so as to be better 
adapted for practical purposes. Care also should be 
taken to explain to the pupils, the object of attend- 
ing to the different branches of study in the school 
room—that it was to prepare them for the active 
duties of life. He liked the demonstrative method 
of teaching with the black board. Arithmetic, and 
other branches could be best taught in this way. 

On motion of Rev. 8. Aaron, it was Resolved, That 
this association believe the blackboard to be an in- 
dispensable fixture in every school room; and recom- 
mend to the directors throughout the county to in- 
sist on its presence and constant use in the instruc- 
tion of classes. 

The subject of school government was then taken 
ap, and remarks made upon it by Rev. 8. Aaron, J. 
F. Allen, and Rev. J. Grier Ralston. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association being called to order a short time 
was spent in Parsing. The different methods of 
Parsing were then discussed. After this the subject 
of Grammar was taken up, Mr. G. L. Dougherty be- 
ing the lecturer and teacher. Further remarks on 





Grammar were made by Messrs. Cressman, Allen 
and Aaron. 

The lectures of C. H Garber, Esq., on the Origin 
of Language, and Rev. 8. Aaron, on History, were 
postponed to the next regular meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

On motion, E. W. Beans, Esq., Dr. J. B. Dunlap 
and Mr. L. H. Gause were elected honorary mem- 
bers of the association. On motion, adjourned. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION, 

The Association was called to order, by the Pres- 
ident. On motion, the time and place of holding 
the next meeting were agreed upon. The second 
Friday of November, and the Trappe, were selected 
as the time and place of the next meeting, the ses- 
sion to continue two days. Rev. S. Aaron, P. 
Cressman and H. W. Kurtz were appointed a com- 
mittee of arrangements. 

Mr. J. W. Lock, then took up again the subject 
of Arithmetic, and explained a very short and effec- 
tive method of working fractions, and also of caleu- 
lating interest, compound interest and proportions. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The subject of Arithmetic was continued. Messrs. 
J. W. Lock, P. Cressman and Rey. 8S. Aaron, ex- 
plaining some practical examples on the blackboard, 
The subject of Arithmetic was closed, by Dr. Acker, 
making some remarks on Mental Arithmetic, and 
directing attention to its importance and utility as 
an exercise of the school room. 

Mr. Philip Cressman, then took up the subject of 
Algebra, and lectured upon it before the class, first 
giving an explanation of the origin of the word Al- 
gebra, and then of its elements, with his method of 
teaching the science. 

On motion, it was ordered that the addresses of 
Rev. G. D. Wolf, and E. W. Beans, Esq., be offered 
for publication in all the newspapers of the county. 

A committee was then on motion appointed, con- 
sisting of P. Cressman and Dr. E. L. Acker, to pre- 
pare the proceedings of the Association for publica- 
tion. 

The President then expressed his gratification 
with the attendance of the Teachers and their inter- 
est in the sessions of the Association, and the suc- 
cess of the Institute, believing that all who had been 
present, had been profited thereby ; and the associ- 
ation adjourned at 9 o'clock, P. M., to meet again 
onthe 2d Friday of November next, at the Trappe, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. 





Perry County Teachers’ Association. 


The annual meeting of this Society was held in 
Trinity Church in Landisburg, on Friday, the 7th 
day of September, 1855. It was culled to order by 
Daniel Gantt, President, and opened with prayer, 
by Rev. G. 8. Rea. The constitution was read by 
N. Meredith, Secretary. 

On motion, the society proceeded to the election 
of officers for the ensuing year, and the following 
persons were elected : 

President—Daniel Gantt. 

Vice President—H. D. Woodruff. 

Secretary—N. Meredith. 

Treasurer—F. M. McKeehan. 

Executive Committee—Rev. G. 8. Rea, R. J. Heim 
and D. Kistler. 

D. Gantt, chairman, then read the report of the 
committee on text books for schools in the county. 
After an interesting discussion on the report, bd 
Rev. G. S. Rea, Rev. L. W. Williams, Height, Gal- 
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menith, Soeiest reg and others, it was unani- 
mously adopted. ee Report, on this page. 
Mr. Woodruff offered the fo!lowing: 

Resolved, That it be recommended to teachers to 
have a portion of the Scriptures daily read in the 
schools. 

On motion, adjourned to meet in the evening. 

Evento Sesston.— Met agreeably to adjournment. 
President in the chair. Prayer by Rev. Williams. 

The Society directed that the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the association be he'd in Bloomfield, on the 
third Tuesday of March next. 

The resolution on reading the Scriptures was then 
taken up, when Rev. Chas. H. Leinbach, offered the 
following as a substitute, which was accepted : 

Whereas, in the opinion of this association there 
exists a very intimate relation between education 
and religion—between the intellectual and moral 
parts of man, therefore, 

Resolved, That we recommend to all teachers in 
the county to read, or cause to be read, a portion 
of the word of God, at least once a day in the school; 
and also, if possible, to have singing connected with 
this exercise. 

After a protracted and interesting discussion, in 
which several persons participated, the resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Height, County Superintendent, then deliv- 
ered an appropriate and excellent address on the 
subject of instruction and education generally. 

e also offered the following, which, after some 
discussion, was adopted : 

In view of the Teachers’ Institute which is to be 
held in Newport, during the latter part of Decem- 
ber next, we beg leave to offer the following pream- 
ble and resolution: 

Whereas, all the teachers of our county should 
avail themselves of the advantages to be derived 
from the exercises of these Institutes ; and whereas 
itis asking too much of them to expect them to at- 
tend these meetings at their own expense, and then 
require them to make up the time they spend in at- 
tending ; therefore, 

Resolved, That we do most earnestly request 
school directors of the county to give the teachers 
the liberty of attending Teachers’ Institutes, without 
deducting from them the time thus occupied. 

On motion of Mr, Heim, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting 
and the report of the committee on text books be 
published in our county papers. Adjourned. 


—_—_—_—_—_———— 
Reports, Addresses, Ke. 
REPORT ON TEXT BOOKS. 
Read before the Perry County Teachers’ Association. 
The Committec appointed by the “ Perry County 
Teachers’ Assoeiation,” to whom was referred the 
important subject of selecting and recommending 
text books for use in our Common Schools, respect- 
faulty Report : 
hat when we entered upon an examination of 
the subject referred to us, we found our duties w 
arduous and laborious, and surrounded with diffieul-. 
ties which rendered it impossible for us to perform 
the task with entire satisfaction to ourselves. The 
first idea occurring to our minds is that of the mode 
and manner of instruction, and in reference to thi: 
subject, we believe that in order to derive the great- 
est possible advantage and secure the highest de- 
gree of tuccess in teaching, it is not only necessary 




















to have an uniform series of text books in the school, 
but that there should also be as nearly as possible a 
regular gradation in the lessons of such series, lead- 
ing the papil by easy and gradual advances from the 
most simple lesson to the most difficult passages in 
the English language. A thorough knowledge of 
the language is not only a desirable and elegant ac- 
complishment, but, it is also an indispensable ac qui- 
sition to every one who desires to understand the 
functions of the human voice which are heard in the 
whole range of emotions, or the rich melody of its 
utterance, as well as its terse yet comprehensive 
meaning, its beauty and clearness of expression, its 
dignified and sublime figures of speech, and easy yet 
enlarged channel of communication of thought and 
ideas. To attain this knowledge, even in a respec- 
table degree, it is essentially necessary and highly 
important that the person should be correctly taught 
in his first lessons, as well as in every step of ad- 
vancement up to the highest and most sublime pas- 
sages in the science; and, moreover, as already in- 
timated, this advancement should be gradual in its 
progress, so that each step in the upward movement 
may qualify and prepare the student for en‘ering 
upon the next. 


And again, this gradation in the series of books, 
should, we think, commence with the simple elemen- 
tary sounds of letters, as well as with the letiers 
themselves and their application in orthography, 
and then progress with a thorough training in the 
art of articulation. Without laying such a founda- 


tion, the superstructure will certainly be found ma- 
terially deficient in all its parts, and never attain a 
workmanlike appearance, or show any skill, beauty 
or excellence in its finish. Surely, th. refore, no one 
will pretend to say that without some knowledge of 
the elements of the language, a person can have a 
thorough know.edge of that language, or understand 
its philosophy, or even read it intelligibly or speak 
it correctly; and yet we must admit that, in our 
county, we can scarcely find a single instance in 
which this subject receives the least attention from 
either director, teacher or pupil. Hence, it is, that 
we find so very few scholars trained to be good read- 
ers in our Common Schools. The cause lies in this 
fatal error committed in the first lessons of instruc- 
tion, and which is persisted in throughout the whole 
course of school education. It is an error of more 
than ordinary magnitude, and therefore it should be 
the aim, and should engage the noblest efforts «f the 
friends of improvement in our schools, to have this 
mistake corrected and the evil removed. But one 
may ask, where is the remedy? In order to answer 
this question, and effect a cure, it becomes necessary 
to inquire into the cause of the evil. And in the 
first place, we have no doubt this cause originates 
partly from a want of a proper education and thor- 
ough training of our teachers, and, therefore, froma 
deficiency, to some extent, in their skill and thorough 
knowledge of their responsible profession. This is 
not said in disparagement of our teachers, or to les- 
sen the estimate of their professional character : for, 
we believe they are generally as proficient in their 
art as those of many other counties, and indeed 
much more so than could be expected, when the 
past history of our system of school education is 
considered. Another and great cause originates 
from a want of proper school books, as well as an 
uniform series in the schools. The remedy, there- 
fore, consists in the removal of these two causes ; 
and we are pleased to see that the first of them is 
being removed, to some extent at least, in our coun- 
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ty, by means of Teachers’ Associations and [nsti- 
tutes. 

In the absence of a Normal school, these meetings 
are, perhaps, the next best means of improvement 
in the art of teaching; and it would be much more 
gratifying to the friends of education, and greatly 
to the advantage of our teachers, if they would all 
avail themselves of the benefits derived at the meet- 
ings of those societies. 


The removal of the second cause here stated is a 
matter of considerable difficulty. The introduction 
of an uniform series of school books, and such too 
as shall have a proper gradation of lessons, will meet 
with opposition ; and this may be the result of strong 
prejudices, with some ; with others it may arise from 
a want of an enlightened view of the subject, or an 
honest conviction that there is no necessity of such 
improvement; and with others it may be caused by 
matters of pecuniary consideration. 

Now, although this opposition may at first view 
present a formidable difficulty in the way of im- 
provement, yet, a continued silence upon the sub- 
ject, and a blind adherence to the old beaten path 
of instruction, or rather of error, will not remove 
the evil. Therefore, it becomes necessary at once 
to meet the difficulty, and not to give up the ship of 
progress or take in a single sail, until we shall have 
safely reached the port of successful improvement. 

It will not be expected that this reform and intro- 
duction of proper books into our schools, can be ac- 
complished at once, or by a single stroke of policy. 
The educational adyantages of such a course must 
be unfolded to the public mind ; the subject must be 
agitated ; the friends of education must be active, 
vigilant and unceasing in the work; and we may then 
hope that by a proper use of such means, the great 
desideratum can surely be attained, though the 
movement may be gradual in its progress. The sub- 
ject is worthy the immediate attention of our direc- 
tors and teachers, and we may add, that if they neg- 
lect it, they neglect the performance of an important 
duty required of them by both law and the best in- 
terests and welfare of the youth of our county. 

Again, we are deeply sensible of the fact that, in 
the selection of an uniform series of text books, it is 
impossible to gratify the tastes and satisfy the pref- 
erences of all persons ; but, if our schools are to ac- 
complish the object for which they were designed, 
or attain an elevated position of usefulness, and be- 
come an enlightened system of education, persons 
must yield their preferences to the general good and 
even submit to some sacrifice of opinion. And be- 
ing satisfied this must be the case, we entered upon 
the examination of the works of various authors, 
keeping in view as a matter of first importance, a 
correct system of education upon the plan intimated 
in this report ; and in making a selection, to be re- 
commended, we have taken thatseries of text books, 
which most nearly corresponds, in the plan of exe- 
cation, to these ideas of what education ought to 
be. 

In the first place, then, we would urge the neces- 
sity of a more general use of a Dictionary in our 
Common Schools, and as we believe the enlighten- 
ed intelligence of our county has adopted Webster's 
Lexicography as a standard, we believe it should be 
adopted. It is a work of superior merit, and is the 
result of some forty years’ labor, study and critical 
investigation of words, by the author. 

No doubt there are several very good Grammars 
now published, of which we find some two or three 
well adapted to use in our schools ; but in our choice 





we have taken into consideration the propriety of 
selecting that one which best corresponds with the 
other series of text books selected, as well as the 
merits of the book itself. 

We would recommend the adoption of Tower's 
Elements of Grammar and Tower's English Gram- 
mar. ‘The first is a small work which does not bur- 
then the memory with terms incomprehensible to 
the pupil ; it elucidates the construction and analy- 
sis of simple sentences, and shows the power which 
one class of words has over another in limiting and 
modifying their sense ; it presents a clear and intel- 
ligible, yet, concise and simple idea of the construc- 
tion of the language and of the different parts of 
speech, and brings this whole subject within the 
comprehension of the young beginner. 

When the pupil shall have studied this work, he 
will be prepared to enter upon the study of the sec- 
ond book, and will find it, instead of a dry and un- 
intelligible mass of ideas, thrown together in such 
manner as to confound him, philosophical in the 
plan of its execution, and interesting and attractive 
as a matter of study. The phenomena of the Jan- 
guage are presented in a rational and reasonable 
manner, and the book is not encumbered with tech- 
nical terms which the pupil cannot understand. It 
commences with the analysis of the language, and 
the functions and power of the subject and predicate, 
with their various modifications ; and, therefore, pre- 
sents an efficient means of mental discipline. After 
a thorough training in the analysis and use of words, 
and the offices they perform in the construction of 
sentences, the pupil then, according to the plan of 
the book, enters upon a practical application of the 
rules of analysis and construction. 

The plan of the work is admirable, and imparts to 
the study of Grammar an attractiveness and interest 
which make it a pleasing as well as a useful exer- 
cise, 

After considerable examination of many authors, 
we have selected Tower's Speller and Complete 
Enunciator, and his series of Gradual Readers, 94 
not only the best adapted to our schools, but also 
as the best calculated in their plan of execution, to 
train the beginner and teach the pupil a correct ar- 
ticulation. This series constitutes a work of pecu- 
liar merit. 

According to the plan adopted by the author, in 
the study of Orthography, the pupil is taught the 
vowel and consonant element, separately, and then 
its combination with other vowel and consonant el- 
ements. This is the correct starting point which 
has ever been neglected through every step of edu- 
cation in our schools, and, therefore, it is not strange 
that the scholar knows nothing scarcely about artic- 
ulation, and is so frequently educated a stammering 
and unintelligible reader. 


One peculiar merit of this work is, to start at the 
right place: to teach one thing at a time, and lead 
the pupil gradually, step by step, from the letters 
and their elementary sounds, separately and com- 
bined, through the different rules of orthography 
and reading, to the difficult principles of study in the 
eldcutionary art. 


It is hardly necessary to say, that, in order to be- 
come a good reader, a person must acquire a distinet 
articulation, and that this can only be accomplished 
by practice of the elementary sounds and their com- 
binations, The next step is proper emphasis and 
tone : these are illustrated, in the fast three Readers, 
in a concise, clear and intelligible manner. 

We cannot close this report without expressing 
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our regret that so little attention is given to the 
study of Geography inour Common Schools. This 
should not be so, A knowledge of Geography is 
certainly both interesting and useful to the citizen, 
and it should, therefore, be made as much a branch 
of study as any other science. And as Mitchell's 
series is used tosome extent in our county, we would 
suggest that Directors require this work to be intro- 
duced and taught in every school. 
Respoctialy, 
ANL. GANTT, 
D. Kistver, 
N. Merepiru. 





ADDRESS OF H. L. DIEFFENBACH, ESQ. 

The foHowing short address by the County Super- 
intendent, H. L, Dieffenbach, was read by him at 
the meeting of Teachers in this place last week, and 
is published at the request of the Teachers and citi- 
zens then present :—[Clinton Democrat. | 
Mr. President, and Teachers: 


That there may be no misunderstanding in regard 
to the office of County Suprientendent, which I have 
assumed to fill, I desire to say to the Teachers here 
assembled and the public, that the appointment was 
not of my own seeking—that I do not regard myself 
altogether fit for the place—that I have no claims 
upon it—and that I recognize to the fullest extent 
and will always maintain, that it belongs to the Teach- 
ers of the county, and that no other is fully com- 
petent to discharge its duties. But in consequence 
of the extreme inadequacy of the salary, no good 
teacher was willing to accept it and discharge its 
duties as should be done. Under these circumstan- 
ces, the State Superintendent, at the request of 
school Directors and others feeling an intrest in Com- 
mon School education, conferred the appointment 
upon me, and I have undertaken to discharge its du- 
ties to the extent of my ability. I intend holding 
the appointment until the salary is raised to a rea- 
sons5le compensation, and an efficient Teacher can 
be induced to accept it—and no longer. 


While I have the honor to hold the important po- 
sition, I will devote myself closely to the discharge 
of its duties. I respectfully urge all directors to 
give me any information and assistance in their pow- 
er, and assure them that I will at all times use ev- 
ery effort to improve the schools and render them 
any aid I am capable of giving. I respectfully urge 
them to prepare to keep their schoolsin operation a 
greater length of time during the year, to improve 
their school houses and furniture, to procure the best 
teachers that can be obtained wah to give these 
good salaries. And I cannot forbear urging them 
to visit their schools frequently and be prepared at 
all times to give a full account of their condition, 
whenever any citizen may enquire, I will also urge 
them to hold frequent meetings of the board, to call 
occasional meetings of the people of their respective 
districts for the consideration of educational sub- 
jects, to encou all assemblages of teachers de- 
signed for mutual improvement, and to require those 
of their district to meet each other at least as often 
as once in each month, for mutual consultation and 
instruction. 

To the Teachers I desire to give a direct, specific, 
unequivocal pledge, that I am their friend, and, that 
my sincerity may not be questioned, I tell them at 
the outset that I expect from them an efficient dis- 





charge of duty and energetic efforts to improve 


themselves in the science of teaching. Whatever 
the present attainments of the Teachers of this coun- 
ty, or any of them, may be, I will expect them all to 
be much improved a year hence; for, as perfection in 
the science can never be attained in that any more 
than in other human affairs, the teacher who is not 
himself capable of improvement can certainly not be 
successful in improving others; and if too indolent, 
or for any cause unwilling to improve, he is whol- 
ly unfit to hold the important office of instructor to 
the sons and daughters of free men, who control and 
govern a nation than which there is none more im- 
portant on earth, or to give proper first impressions 
and instruction to living souls whose race is eternal, 
and whose welfare in all the future so largely de- 
pends upon them. 


When, in fulfilment of the duties of my office, it 
shall devolve upon me to make formal examination 
of your qualifications to teach, I will of course ex- 
= you to be thoroughly acquainted with those 

ranches you propose to teach, and, most par- 
ticularly (if I make a difference) in the radimental 
branches. I shall have no tricks, or traps, or puz- 
zles for you; but, in reference to branches of in- 
struction, will expect to ask and you to answer cor- 
rectly just such questions as you should ask your 
pupils in hearing their recitations. I expect you to 
have good knowledge of the science of teaching, and 
a fair idea of the great responsibility and impor- 
tance of the position. On this point all examina- 
tions must be as thorough as I am capable of mak- 
ing them; and I will annul certificates, whether giv- 
en by myself or others, if I shall at any future time 
ascertain that a reasonable effort has not been made 
to acquire the proper qualifications in this re- 
gard. Intricate as this science is, thereis not the 
least difficulty is obtaining a large knowledge of it. 
Less than two dollars will purchase works of the 
highest merit on the subject, and these can be so 
thoroughly studied in a short"period, that they will 
furnish material for improvement during life, and of 
course will at the same time add largely to the quali- 
fications of the studious, intelligent and conscienti- 
ous Teacher. 


I will not come to you, teachers, with harsh words, 
but with friendship. I will not come to you with 
severity, but with kind desires and a firm determina- 
tion to execute them. I will come to you to assist 
you, to advise with you, to aid and encourage you. 

fit happen in any case that I shall have fault tofind, 
I will tell you in plain words, but not any body else; 
unless it be of a gross character, and then I would 
feel bound to report it in writing to the Directors. 
And I will at all times and under all circumstances 
give you any assistance in my power. Of the earn- 
estness of these professions of friendship and regard 
for you, a rigid discharge of the duties of my office 
must be the test. > 

I greatly prefer to make all examinations in the 
presence of the boards of Directors of the respective 
districts, and I am anxious, too, that as many citi- 
zens of the district should be present as can be in- 
duced to attend. I will not make private examina- 
tion, except for extraordinary reasons, or by request 
of the Directors, and not then if it can be avoided. 
And I must bere add, that, judging from a very short 
experience in office, I fear the Teachers too general- 
ly have neglected the study of Orthography and the 
art of teaching. In these all examinations must be 
very thorough and satisfactory. I respectfully re- 
commend every Teacher to procure the necessary 
works on these subjects"and study them diligently. 
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This is no unreasonable request, for as certainly as 
you increase your own competency, so certainly will 
your salaries be increased ; and, what is of far greater 
moment to you, you will feel the consciousness of 
having made proper effort to discharge the important 
duties you have voluntarily assumed. 

I should no doubt say much more than I have, in 
this hastily prepared address, but the time to work 
has arrived, and to work I must go. I hope to have 
ample opportunity in the future, to make such re- 
marks a bon as ma be required by the public in- 
terest. For the personal kindness manifested to- 
wards me by all the teachers I have met since my 
appointment, I feel grateful, and it shall be my 
earnest effort to deserve their good opinions. 


A PLEA FOR THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY IN 
THE COMMON SCHOOLS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


Read before the Teachers’ Institute of Chester County, Pa., 
held at West Chester, October 15, 1855. 
BY WILLIAM DARLINGTON, M.D., LL.D. ETC, 


- 
-——— 


The efficacy of Ignorance has jong been tried, and has not 
produced the consequence expected. Let Knowledge, there- 
fore, take its turn.— Doctor Jounson. 





Natural History in our Common Schools. 

Before entering on the particular topic, to which 
I propose to invite attention at this time, I would 
beg leave sincerely and cordially to congratulate 
the Teachers of our Common Schools, in Chester 
county—not forgetting the Parents and Children, who 
are so vitally interested—on the circumstance of the 
Legislature having been pleased to authorize and 
establish this Jnstitute, on terms which warrant the 
hope that it will exert a salutary and abiding influ- 
ence on the business of Education. If duly appre- 
ciated, and properly conducted, it cannot fail to pro- 
duce the most beneficial results,—primarily upon the 
Teachers—secondarily upon the Pupils—and ulti- 
mately upon the whole community. It will proba- 
bly afford the best practicable substitute for what 
are called Normal Schools (until these can be ade- 
quately established). Teachers will thus become 
better qualified to render effective services to those 
committed to their charge: and moreover, by the 
annual manifestations of a just sense of their high 
calling, and its responsibilities, Parents and Em- 
ployers will soon discover the deep interest which 
they, also, have in the Establishment ; and the next 
generation—hav:ng experienced its value—will de- 
mand its permanence. 


Although I expect to be a passive out-sider in 
relation to the future operations and concerns of 
this Jnstitute,—yet, as an earnest friend to the great 
cause of Education of the Masses, I gladly avail my- 
self of the opportunity now afforded, to present some 
views which I have long entertained, on the subject 
of introducing the elements of Natural History among 
the studies, or branches of tuition, in our Common 
Schools. Not that I have any idea of aggravating 
the laborious tasks of Teachers and Scholars, by a 


futile attempt to make the Pupils thorough Natural- 
ists, whilst at school. I indulge in no such idle 
dreams: But I would respectfully submit, that all 
the children—in a Government like ours—should 
have a fair opportunity to acquire some just and ra- 
tional conceptions of the natural objects around 
them ; and that those who happen to be endowed 
with an aptitude for such attainments—whatever 
their condition in life—should have their dormant 
faculties skillfully awakened—or elicited, as the term 
education properly implies,—and should thus be sev- 
erally provided with the requisite outfit of elemen- 
tary knowledge, to enter successfully upon their ap- 
propriate career. 


The legitimate business and aim of our schools— 
as I apprehend—is not to make finished adepts, in 
any Department,— for that, if ever to be done, is the 
work of a lifetime ; but only to show the Pupils how 
to become so, if naturally competent,—to develope, 
or draw out, and discipline young minds, by implant- 
ing the sound rudiments of knowledge—instilling 
correct elementary principles, both moral and intel- 
lectual, and so methodizing their ideas, that they 
may be duly prepared for profitable self-cu/ture ;— 
for that labor and research which every one, who 
would succeed, must perform for himself. The best 
of our Seminaries—as the name figuratively imports 
—are only places where the seeds of true knowledge 
are planted, and aided to germinate: the future 
growth, and product of the germs, must depend on 
the diligence, skill, and perseverance, with which 
they are cultivated in after life. (a) 


In proposing to infuse a little Natural Science 
into the common mind, or general intellect of the 
country, I would beg my utilitarian contempora: ies 
not to be alarmed. I profess to belong to that 
school, myself. I only ask that our common schools 
should be made instrumental in substituting the ob- 
vious and simple Truths of Nature and common 
sense, for the traditions of vulgar error, or preju- 
dice ;—in rousing the curiosity of stolid indifference 
to surrounding objects—and carefully fitting out the 
children of the Republic with the requisite prelimi- 
naries for acquiring the practically useful portions 
of knowledge : While I would leave the abstractions 
of Science, and the flights of imagination—with all 
the mere embellishments of Learning and Art—to 
those who may find themselves possessed of the taste . 
and the capacity—the aptitude and the leisure—for 





(a) Mr. Jerrenson, speaking in reference to his cherish- 
ed nursling, the University of Virginia, says:—‘* We do 
not expect our rchools to turn out their Alumni already en- 
throned on the pinnacles of their respective sciences; but 
only so far advanced in each as to be able to pursue them 
by themselves, and to become Newronsand La Praces by 





energies and perseverances, to be continued through hfe.” 
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such elegant pursuits. Fortunately for the comfort 
and contentment of the human family, in the present 
condition of society, those brilliant Phenomena of 
our Race—like certain hours, and visits, referred to 
by the poet—are “few and far between.” What 
would become of us, if all—or even one-half the 
world—were enthusiastic votaries of the fine arts, 
and the higher accomplishments of literature and 
science ? 


While we can all gaze with admiration at such il- 
lustrious visitants, when they do appear, it has 
been ordained—and wisely so, no doubt—that the 
temporal enjoyments and well-being of the mass of 
mankind (at least, in our day), should be more de- 
pendent on upright, steady habits, and the exertion 
of vigorous well-trained muscle, than upon the bean- 
tiful fictions, or fantastic vagaries of the most subli- 
mated cerebral action. This is emphatically true in 
a new country,—where the first thing to be done, is 
the rude process of providing a cabin for shelter, and 
preparing the soil for the sustenance of the occu- 
pants. Until this is accomplished, and the arts of 
civilized life well-established, there can be but few 
embellishments, and little more than elementary in- 
struction, among the masses of the population. In- 
tellectual flights would be at a ludicrous discount, 
among the “ bone and sinew” of a young settlement. 
Hence it has been the fashion for the scholars and 
scribbling wits of the Old World, to taunt us, while 
engaged in subduing our territory, with our defi- 
ciencies in literary attainments and the fine arts,— 
asking “ Who reads an American book,” or “looks 
at an American statue ?”—and yet the famous Lon- 
don Quarterly seems to have just discovered Eng- 
land’s comparatively tardy progress in the cultiva- 
tion of a general taste for the fine arts, and is fain 
to apologize for it, by alleging that “the decencies 
the ¢omforts, and the substantialities of life must pre- 
cede the ornaments :’—that a people should first 
work themselves through the successive and stern 
schools of real civilization, before they can safely in- 
dulge in the refinements of the arts. The very thing 
which the people of this Republic had to do—(be- 
side emerging from colonial vassalage—expelling 
their oppressor—and taking an independent stand 
among the nations of the earth ;) and for doing which 
they have been so often, and so absurdly reproached, 
in the mother country! The observations of half a 
century have satisfied me, that scarcely one in twenty 
thousand—even of the cultivated portion of our peo- 
ple—is, as yet, in the least danger of being carried 
by his genius, or his enthusiasm in the pursuit of 
science, beyond the boundaries of practical utility : 
and it is well, perhaps, that itis so. It is often a 
misfortune—or at least an inconvenience—for the 
possessor of either genius, or taste, to be very far in 
advance of the age. Madame Dx Sraet says, “ En- 





thusiasm of every kind is ridiculous to those who do 
not feel it. An exclusive devotion to any unappre- 
ciated branch of science, or to any unusual pursuit, 
is apt to be regarded, in this country, as an eccen- 
tricity,—a sort of monomania, or frivolous gimerack- 
ery; and although such ardor occasionally leads to 
interesting discoveries, or valuable results, our cal- 
culating people have not yet classed it among the 
profitable investments—or things that are likely to 
“pay.” 

All this, however, argues nothing against the 
teaching, or the study, in our common schools, of a 
certain portion of any branch of science which is di- 
rectly and palpably connected with the practical 
business of life. The common schools may not turn 
out many philosophers—technically so called; but 
they may do what is vastly more important: they 
may indoctrinate the hitherto neglected multitudes 
of the rising generation with the elements of truth, 
and discipline them into habits of useful observa- 
tion, so as to make them valuable citizens. I wish 
to see every child of the Republic have a fair start, 
and an equal chance, in the race for useful knowl- 
edge ; and then let those bear the palm who fairly 
win it,—no matter how humble their origin. 


We talk much of the Rights of Mar, and of the 
freedom inherited from our revolutionary sires,—and 
we confess the duty of transmitting that freedom, 
unimpaired, to posterity: let us, then, take care tu 
qualify that entire posterity for the reception and 
preservation of the glorious boon. To our common 
schools we must look for the potential agency, in that 
great work. They can perform it,—if duly sustaiued 
and properly conducted ; but popular rights and po- 
pular sovereignty, can never be secure where the 
children grow upinignorance. A benighted people 
are sure to find a master, who will make them rivet 
their own fetters.(a) A modern writer, treating of 
Education, has well observed—that “a child cannot 
be taught the full scientific significance of the New- 
tonian theory of the material world; but he may be 
taught useful rules which others have derived from 
it.” So ofthe Natural Sciences. It were as idle 





(a.) There seems to be a trait in our national charucter, 
or in the disposition of our people, which needs correction, 
and deserves attention. We are in such a hurry to reach 
the summit of every eminence in view, and to see all ou, 
enterprises accomplished, that we have not patience to make 
our progress sure, or our attainments solid and enduring.— 


It has been said, that “‘no nation can culminate twice: ” 
and it may be feared that we are hastening our culmination 
too rapidly for its stability,—that our decline will therefore 
be premature, for want of a more patient and thorough 
training of our people. To avoid this, our common schools 
must be enabled to reach the common mind, and to fortify 
it by sound instruction and wholesome discipline. 
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as unreasonable, to expect every pupil in our com- 
mon schools to come out a Linnagus, a Cuvirr, or 
an Acassiz—a Jussieu, a De Canpo..e, or a Hoox- 
er—a Hvumeowpt, a Lrect, or a Hugw Miter: But 
they may all profit by the knowledge which those 
eminent men, and their collaborators, have method- 
ized and rendered available by the common mind, 
in the every day concerns of life. We have the high 
authority of Sir Davin Brewster for the opinion, 
that if we would elevate the character of a people, 
“we must impregnate the popular mind with the 
truths of natural science, teaching them in every 
school, and recommending, if not illustrating them, 
from every pulpit.” 


I am well aware, that the primary scholastic wants 
of “ Young America” are what a worthy London 
Alderman, in his zeal for the cause of education, 
once enigmatically toasted as “ 7'he three Rs; which 
when called upon to explain, he rendered to mean— 
“ Reading, Riting and Rithmetic’! These are, un- 
questionably, among the early and indispensable re- 
quisites, in the development and training of the 
youthful mind,—and they were once—even since my 
memory—thought to be all-sufficient for the pur- 
pose: Yet there are but few, at this day, who re- 
gard as superfluous, the additional attainments of 
grammar, geography, and history—or even a smat- 
tering of geometry, natural philosophy, and chemis- 
try. 

We hear, indeed, that there are some curious spe- 
cimens of humanity still extant, who despise the sys- 
tem of general intellectual culture, and seem to think 
that the District School is chiefly valuable as a sort 
of House of Refuge, where children—during the 
noisy, troublesome, and unprofitable age—may be 
sent to be out of the way, and to be managed by 
some vagrant who hates work, and engages to watch 
the mischievous urchins, while under his charge, at 
the cheapest possible rate : and, under this impres- 
sion, such persons very naturally seek to degrade the 
office and services of the Zeacher,—and conclude, 
very logicalty, that there can be no great use in 
employing an educated Superintendent, to look after 
such seminaries for the people.(a) But those nar- 








(a) What would one of our utilitarians—who scout eve- 
ry employment that does not look like yielding a prompt 
and fair per centage,—what would he have said, if he had 
seen GALVANI spending his time in dissecting the legs and 
experimenting on the nerves of a frog; or if he had caught 
Signor Vo.ra fixing up his simple-looking Pile, of wet cards 
and inetallic counters ? No doubt, he would have pronounced 
them a couple of visionary idlers, who were of no earthly 
use to the community, and ought not to be trusted for a 
quarter’s rent, without security: and yet their despised re- 
searches led the way to the most wonderful of the many 
wonderful discoveries of modern times—the Electric Tele- 


graph. 





row-minded churls, who rejoice in their ignorance, 
and despise whatever they cannot comprehend, are, 
happily, becoming obsolete and are beginning to be 
viewed as articles belonging rather to the depart- 
ment of Paleontology;—as the fossilized evidences of 
a race, whose existence would otherwise be regard- 
ed as apocryphal, by an intelligent posterity. Why, 
the very essence and vital principle of our govern- 
ment is, that the people are the sovereigns. Nobody 
ventures to question that fact, for the courtiers, who 
seek favors of those sovereigns, are continually ring- 
ing it in their ears. By the same token, then, the 
children in our common schools are all to be consi- 
dered as princes of the blood, and heirs-apparent to 
the ruling dynasty ; and therefore, should receive 
an education suited to their position and expecta- 
tions. They should be taught not to undervalue 
nor neglect intellectial attainments, if they would 
escape the rebuke once administered to a mediaeval 
sovereign of France,—who undertook to ridicule the 
Count of Anjou, for cultivating some branch of sci- 
ence which royalty deemed frivolous—and received 
in reply the following pithy note: “ Your Majesty 
should know, that an illiterate king is a crowned 
ass.” A truism, which our sovereigns might do well 
to ponder, and appreciate. 


What I would seriously urge, as dae to the youth 
of this republic, and essential to the permanence of 
our free institutions, is, that every child, of whatever 
condition in life, should have a fair chance to develop 
the faculties with which he has been endowed by 
his Creator,—to learn the A, B, C, at least—of all 
those branches of knowledge which may be practi- 
cally useful in the future: and few, if any, are more 
useful, more congenial to young minds, or more read- 
ily acquired, than the truths of Natural Science.— 
Lay the foundation for him on correct principles, 
and let him add the superstructure,—according as 
his capacity, his taste, or his opportunities may per- 
mit. The responsibility for his progress, will then 
properly rest with himself; and he must be dull, in- 
deed, who cannot, by perseverance, make his attain- 
ments both useful and respectable. However hum- 
ble may be his capacity, if he only has brains enough 
to ask questions intelligently, he may so improve 
himself as to avoid being the dupe or the victim of 
imposture. A person who understands the first 
principles of any science, will be able promptly to 
disconcert pretentious ignorance, and detect impu- 
dent quackery. . It is this sound elementary knowl- 
edge, that should first be aimed at: and it is obvious 
that our common schools are the only means by 
which such knowledge can be effectively imparted 
to the popular mind. Those schools are the instru- 
ments by which the community is to be prepared for 
many of the improvements and reforms, projected 
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by zealous philanthropists. These worthy persons 
often fail in effecting their benevolent purposes, be- 
cause they are too far in advance of their contempo- 
raries—the masses not being prepared to appreciate 
and adopt their measures. Every people must be 
fitted for great and salutary changes, before such 
changes can be advantageously effected, and render- 
ed permanent. They must be educated up to it : and 
this is most emphatically true, where the people are 
sovereign. Even despots are unable to effect great 
reforms, before their subjects are ready for them. 
Josern II. of Austria—son of the celebrated Maria 
Tueresa—boasted that he made Philosophy the law- 
giver of his Empire; but “unhappily,” says a saga- 
cious critic, “ Joserm and his law-giver wrought in 
too crude a material for their creations to be lasting; 
and his nine years’ efforts shared the fate of all 
sweeping reforms which emanate from a single mind, 
and are not the outgrowth of national development.” 
The “national development” requisite for such val- 
uable “ outgrowth”, we may rest assured, can only 
result from a sound education of the people by 
means of schools which are freely accessible to all. 


I have had occasion to witness many instances, in 
which a little acquaifftance with the rudiments of 
natural science, would have saved very respectable 
people from gross imposition, and prevented an ab- 
surd expenditure of time, labor and money. If our 
common schools had been established half a century 
sooner, and the merest outlines of geology, for exam- 
ple, had been properly taught in them, we should 
not have seen worthy farmers and magistrates, in 
this ancient bailiwick, duped by an ignorant adven- 
turer into digging for coal among primary, or meta- 
morphic rocks. The very children of their cottage 
tenants and day laborers, would have exploded the 
humbug,—by teaching them better to understand 
the crust of the earth. So, again, in this goodly vil- 
lage of ours: a slight acquaintance with stratifica- 
tion and hydraulics, might have deterred some of our 
people—who were ambitious of the distinction of an 
artesian well, in our midst—from attempting the 
costly exploit, by boring Syenitic greenstone, on the 
summit of a dividing ridge. I should hope it will 
not be long before the obstreperous youngsters, who 
are daily let loose on Barnard street, will be compe- 
tent to show the absurdity, and prevent the repeti- 
tion, of a similar fauz pas, in the borough of West 
Chester. The rudiments of practical geology—the 
structure and super-position of rocks,—their econo- 
mic value, and their connection with the origin and 
nature of the adjacent soil,—these primary traths 
are just as simple, and as easy to be learnt, as the 
rudiments of the language we speak; and are just 
as important and useful to be understood, by every 
member of the community,—whether farmer or me- 


at large. Every one who has business on the sur- 
face, or in the crust of the earth, is interested in 
knowing something of the character and arrangement 
of the strata, which compose that crust. Among the 
practical advantages of geological science, in con- 
structing public works, the State Geologist, in his 
third Report, points out—“ that engineers have it in 
their power, in almost every instance, by underta- 
king a previous exploration’ made methodically, and 
in accordance with geological principles, to impart 
such information to contractors, as would procure 
from them much more economical prices for their 
work, and insure for themin return a fair remunera- 
tion for their toil, with a greatly reduced amount of 
risk in fulfilling their contrasts.” Why, then, should 
instraction of this character continue to be so utter- 
ly ignored and neglected in our common schools ?— 
They are the very places, and should be the genial 
nurseries, whence our future contractors, and skillful 
operatives are to be derived. There is not only ey- 
ery inducement, but every facility around us, to ac- 
quire such knowledge. Let the teacher and his pu- 
pils imitate the example of the ancient Peripatetics— 
by frequently walking abroad among the natural pro. 
ductions which every where abound,—discoursing on 
the character of those products, as they present them- 
selves, and eliciting correct notions of them by prac- 
tical illustrations, and the freest interrogatories.— 
Such exercises, judiciously alternating with school 
room studies, would unquestionably be more efficient 
in imparting instruction, than the irksome method 
of poring exclusively over dry, technical volumes ; 
and would moreover invigorate the body, while it ex- 
panded and enlightened the mind,—securing that in- 
estimable result—the mens sana in corpore sano,— 
This excursive and conversational mode of acquiring 
a knowledge of the external world, is understood to 
be in successful operation, among the mountains of 
our Sister Republic, Switzerland,—and I have not 
a doubt of its excellence, in every point of view.— 
The double object, of health and intelligence, should 
be constantly aimed at, in training the American 
youth, of both sexes. Why then—I repeat—should 
not our public schools thus teach the alphabet of the 
natural sciences? If any one-sided utilitarian can 
tell us why, it might be interesting to hear from 
him. 


But I have, as yet, adverted only to an acquain- 
tance with inorganic nature. A more lively interest 
is generally felt, by old and young, in the organized 
portion of creation—comprising the vegetable and 
the animal kingdoms. There is something in living, 
sentient Beings—especially when associated with 
beauty or utility—which commends them strong- 
ly to attention ; and yet, how little has been done, or 
attempted, in any of our seminaries, toward impart- 
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ic kingdoms ! or even in exploding the vulgar errors, 
and silly traditions, in connection with them, which 
have descended to us from a benighted, and conse- 
quently ecredulous, ancestry! How few have been 
taught to comprehend the relations, and the distine- 
tions, of vegetables and animals,—or to appreciate 
the difficulty of drawing an unexceptionable line of 
demarcation between them! The facilities afforded 
by classification (or the grouping of kindred species 
in tribes and families,) in acquiring a knowledge of 
both the organic kingdoms, are but ‘imperfectly 
understood—even among Teachers, whose attention 
has not been particularly directed to the subject: 
Hence, but few encouragements have been present- 
eu to young beginners,—who, instead of learning 
things, have been usually crammed, and disgusted, 
with uncouth and seemingly unmeaning technicalities. 
Yet the study of characteristic features,—of resem- 
blances and differences—the basis of all true classi- 
fication,—is not only the best mode of learning nat- 
ural history, but it also effects the most salutary 
discipline of the mind. It becomes immediately in- 
teresting to the pupil, and induces a habit of care- 
ful and accurate observation ; a valuable habit to all 
persons,—but indispensable to those who aspire to 
eminence in natural knowledge. It is needless to 
enlarge, here, upon the importance of a general and 
just conception of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms,—so far as that knowledge is practically con- 
nected with the every-day concerns of life. Every 
one, who has reflected, must be conscious of that.— 
I think it would be difficult to find a candid person, 
whatever may be his business, or profession—who 
will not own, he has often had occasion to regret the 
waut of that acquaintance with natural objects, 
which his own interests demanded, and which the 
schools might have aided him to form ;—and still 
more diticult, I trust, to find a thoughtful, conscien- 
tious person, who is unwilling to have such instruc- 
tion placed within the reach of every child in the 
land. Happily, there is now no obstacle in the way 
ofa speedy commencement of the system proposed, 
Nothing is wanting but the wil/, on the part of th 

Directors and Conductors of the District Schools. 
An admirable series of elementary books has been 
prepared, expressly for the object in view, by Doc- 
tor Ruscurnrercer, of the United States Navy; and 
may be obtained, on reasonable terms, of the pub- 
lishers, in Philadelphia (Messrs. Lippincott § Co.)— 
But there isa view of organized beings, more eleva- 
ted in its character,—derived from their relations to 
each other—their structure, affinities and offices 
in creation,—which may be called the philosophy of 
natural history. ‘This affords an ample and most in- 
teresting field for the sagacious observer. The re- 


search quickens and expands the mental vision,— 
dissipating the marky atmosphere of prejudiced ig- 
norance, and vulgar error. 


This intellectual boon 


can only be secured for the popular mind, by an 
‘early inculeation of those beautifully simple and lu- 
,cid principles ef arrangament, established by the 
| grent masters of the science. That preparatory work 
must be done in the common schools, In those schools 
are centered my fondest hopes—not only of the sta- 
bility of our free institutions, but also—of the due 
development of that potential intellect which now 
remains as it were embryonic, in the uneducated ; or 
which, if casually elicited, runs riot for the lack of 
salutary training. It is sad to reflect on the amount 
of genius and talent, that may have been blighted, 
or crippled, for want of the timely nurture and aid, 
which comman schools ought to have afforded. Un- 
der the old, inadequate system, there were, indeed, 
occasional instances, in which individuals of native 
talent raised themselves, from the neglected ranks, 
to distinction and eminence. The fact demonstrates 
that precious germs of intellect are there. Some 
happy incident, or fortunate collision, struck out the 
latent spark : some providential occurrence—often 
seemingly accidental—touched the chord by which 
dormant aptitades were awakened, and with which 
the higher attributes sympathized, and so developed 
themselves. 

Now, it is to supply such incidents, in the future,— 
to elicit those sparks—and to rouse and discipline 
the slumbering faculties of the masses—that common 
schools are especially calculated. They are to give 
innate talent—wherever it exists—the fair and equal 
chance for cultivation, which all may rightfully claim. 
Then, let the friends of education see to it, that those 
seminaries are adequately sustained, and urged on- 
ward, and upward, until they approximate perfec- 
tion ;—until the faithful Teachers shall be ranked, as 
they ought to be, among the prime benefactors of 
the nation, and compensated accordingly. 

The views which I have thus hastily and imper- 
fectly presented, are essentially and professedly util- 
itarian, in their scope and object; and are sufficient, 
I trust, to justify the introduction of the study of 
nature, to the extent indicated. But, is there any 
good reason for tabooing the embellishments of intel- 
lect, in our public schools, when a promising candi- 
date is discovered? Why not afford to gifted youths, 
whose endowments warrant the attempt, a chance 
to add the accomplishments and the pleasures of sci- 
ence, to their utilitarian achievements? I could not 
find in my heart—utilitarian as I am—to deny to na- 
tive taste, and the germs of genius, in any portion 
of the rising generation, the opportunity to develop 
themselves by the fostering aid of early tuition :-— 
especially ina County where their existence has been 
so forcibly demonstrated ; a County, where the plas- 
tic hands of a Marsuatt Swayne rival the skill of 
a Greenough, and a Powers,—and where we can proud- 
ly pointto a Bayarp Taytor, anda Bucuayan Reap, 





high on the steeps of Parnassus. 








